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HILDREN, accustomed to running about during their early years without 
clothing, are soon aware of the more superficial anatomical differences between 
boys and girls. I once overhead a little boy aged five tell his sister, who was eighteen 
months younger, that, possessed of a penis and testes, he was a man, whereas she, 
with a vulva, was a woman. “I’m a woman with my vulva; woman with my 
vulva ; vulva, vulva, vulva,’ the little girl shrieked, much to the amusement of the 
bystanders, who made no effort to silence her or to divert her attention. One 
woman, indeed, told her that she would have breasts also when she grew up. 


The natives are by no means prim in speech, as this incident proves, and, although 
lewd jesting is indulged in only when contemporaries are alone together, the sexual 
organs and excretory functions are freely mentioned whenever the necessity arises. 
I often heard Sabuk, who possessed potent magic for curing swollen testes, asked 
quite openly to come and attend to a sufferer, and the photograph of a wax anatomical 
model in one of my books was much asked for by both men and women, who used to 
grin together and comment on the smallness of the penis. Again, the men withdraw 
only a yard or two to urinate no matter who is sitting close by, and one is liable to 
hear a blunt announcement at any time that someone is going into the bush to 
empty his bowels. For sexual intercourse alone euphemisms are usual, the crude 
word kakalok being uttered only by the men. In mixed company and before certain 
relatives the couple are said to have “ done a little something ”’ or to have ‘“‘ made 
the thing [i.e. the penis] wrinkled.’’! 


References to sexual functions are avoided in the presence of the very young, 
however, who are told that babies are picked by the mother off certain trees, where 


1 Still another polite expression for intercourse is yafyaf, from yaf, the loop of rope which a 
man puts round his ankles when climbing a coconut palm. 
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they grow like fruit. This information is before long corrected by playmates, and 
by the time the child has reached its eighth or ninth year the adults, taking its 
acquaintance with the more fundamental facts of conception for granted, discuss 
such matters as intercourse and pregnancy in its hearing. The assumption, to judge 
from personal impressions, is well founded. ‘“‘ The man and woman copulate— 
he puts his penis in her vulva—and by and by she has an infant in her belly,” one lad 
explained in response to a question. Yet his knowledge was dependent entirely 
upon hearsay, for the youngsters do not carry out experiments for themselves, and 
the grown-ups take precautions against observation while in their more intimate 
embraces—even young married couples refrain from sharing the same bed unless 
spending the night alone. 

In spite of much outspokenness, the adults, and eventually the children also, 
are always liable to burst out laughing if sex is mentioned. The subject seems to 
be looked upon as amusing because vaguely indelicate, though why this should be so 
Iam unable to say. I could find no evidence that the present generation is throwing 
off the repressions of a Victorian past, nor did anyone appear to be finding relief in 
nervous laughter for his embarrassment at having been under the necessity of giving 
overt proof of his emancipation. No one is straight-laced, not even the oldest, and 
I did not see a single person display signs of being scandalized. 

The general attitude may be judged from an item of gossip which gave food for 
mirth over a period of weeks—indeed, I overheard a group of men guffawing over 
it six months after the incident had occurred. Wiap’s wife, it appeared, had seized 
his waist belt during a family quarrel and twisted it so tightly that he had been 
forced to yell in agony that his testes were being squashed. 

Again, the most popular myths, apart from those well known to all dealing with 
the fundamentals of the culture, are those which we would describe as thoroughly 
obscene. Three of these I heard repeated more than a dozen times, and on each 
occasion the children present joined in the laughter at appropriate intervals. 

The first, which explained why the penis is its present length, told of how in the 
days of long ago the culture-hero Kofa had a penis so long that he was compelled to 
roll it up and carry it in a coil on his shoulder. While looking for a lost pig on the 
mountain top he one day saw his sweetheart at work below, and, unwrapping the 
penis, he projected it through the air to her feet. But as he was so far away she 
could not hear his warning, and, thinking that she was being attacked by a snake, 
she defended herself with a digging stick. Poor Kofa fainted with the pain, and, on 
coming to his senses, found that all save a few inches of the organ were lost to him. 

The second tale was about a woman who had two snakes in her vulva. Every 
time’a man had interourse with her one of these bit him, until in the end only the 
young headman Wura remained. One snake he managed to kill by hoodwinking it 
with a model penis made of wood, and, cutting off the head, he threw the carcase 
into the sea. The second was more cunning, but, after various adventures, all of 
them bawdy, he at last succeeded in catching it in a slip-knot. Unfortunately, it 
escaped and wriggled off into the bush, where its descendants are to be found to this 
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day, still bent on vengeance against men. Sea snakes, on the other hand, descended 
from the headless carcase, are incapable of doing harm.? 

The hero Maiaf, according to the third story, had a feud with a girl named Wal 
after she refused his offers of marriage. Seeing her by chance when she was digging 
a pit in the garden, he determined to have his revenge then and there. Seizing her 
from behind, he forced her head into the mud till she could neither see who her 
attacker was nor call for help, and then committed rape. But before making his 
escape he had the bad luck to drop a feather ornament, which Wal picked up. Some 
days later, having pretended to find it in the village near the men’s house, she 
enquired who was the owner. Maiaf, unsuspicious, alone put forward a claim, 
and she thus knew that he must be the culprit. All the women agreed to help her 
punish him, and a plan was rapidly concocted. She was to make an assignation with 
him but to put on an under-petticoat and tie it firmly between her legs. While he 
was fumbling with this the women sprang upon him and made him submit to every 
possible indignity. He was ill for several months, during which time she married 
someone else, a fact which made him more angry than ever. On his recovery, he 
killed a frog, which, when it was half rotten and stinking, he put inside a bamboo. 
That night he crawled under the house where Wal and her husband lived, and, holding 
the bamboo just below the spot.where they were eating their meal, took out the 
stopper. The husband, thinking that she had emitted wind, was most indignant 
and beat her soundly. She ran out of the door, where Maiaf was waiting with a 
stick to hit her over the head. The blow killed her, but, as no one knew of his 
presence, people thought she must have bumped her brains out on the rafters in 
her haste. 

Even the more solemn myths often include indelicate incidents, apparently 
for the sole purpose of providing comic relief by way of dramatic contrast. In the 
middle of a serious account of how two children killed a giant, one is suddenly informed 
that, to make certain of his death, they applied hot stones to his genitals “‘ until his 
testes burst with a noise like the firing of a gun,”’ and of another highly important 
culture hero it was said by way of an irrelevant aside that “‘ his breath stank because 
he had no anus.” 


THE AWAKENING OF THE SEXUAL IMPULSES 


The first glimmering of a true appreciation of sex seems to come to the boys, 
at least, during pubescence, when, although no attention is as yet paid to girls, 
self-consciousness about the genitals makes an appearance. Hitherto many 
reminders have been necessary to ensure tolerable decency in the adjustment of the 
clothing, but all at once extreme modesty becomes noticeable even when they are 
in the company of the men, who are themselves, if alone with the members of their 
own sex, by no means so scrupulous. (I did not come across any exhibitionism, 


2? In actual fact snakes from New Guinea waters are at least as poisonous as those found on 
land. The natives’ faulty observation is possibly to be accounted for by the reluctance of the 
sea snakes to attack. e 
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but few men hesitated to strip openly if no woman was present when they wished 
to bathe or change into another garment.) 


Interest in the genitals soon leads to masturbation, which is said to be common 
also amongst the girls. The practice, so long as an adolescent and not an adult is 
involved, is looked upon as perfectly normal. ‘‘ They are trying out their organs,” 
say the elders with a grin, though some of them may suggest half seriously that 
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This map, prepared with the help of an old German chart which has just come to 

hand, is reasonably accurate, much more so than the one already reproduced (H. I. 

Hogbin, “ Native Culture of Wogeo,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 308-337, and “‘ Native 

Land Tenure in New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 113-165). The two peaks, 
Mount Ilodap and Mount Yanasora, are 2,000 feet in height. 


urination may be difficult afterwards. The youths usually go off in couples to a 
secluded nook in the bush, but on one occasion four of them were discovered in an 
empty house, to the intense amusement of the whole island, women as well as men. 
The thought of them all so absorbed in their orgy as to be oblivious of the sound of 
an approaching footstep struck everyone as extremely funny. 


At about this time, or perhaps a little later, in the fifteenth or sixteenth year, 
the boys begin to add gusto to the coarse jests with which conversation is frequently 
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salted. Such talk is considered to be harmless in itself, but inappropriate if members 
of a different generation are present, especially those classified as parents or children, 
Decorum ought also to be preserved, it is said, in the company of the grandparents, 
but I often found them encouraging the lads in lewdness. ‘‘ Here comes itching 
penis ’’ and “‘ Where are big testes going ? ’’ are accepted as more or less conventional 
phrases of greeting by persons who are of the same age, and I have many times heard 
not only the youths, but fathers of families and even greybeards playfully accuse 
one another of adultery. ‘‘ I hear that the men of Dap have to watch their wives so 
carefully that they never have a wink of sleep,” decrepit Ibwara called out as the 
aged Bagasal walked through Kinaba village. ‘‘ That’s what they tell me about 
Kinaba,” was the reply. ‘‘ Why don’t you come to Dap with me to give your women 
here a rest?’ Abnormalities of the genitals are also referred to with monotonous 
regularity, and a youth who had been circumcised while in hospital on the mainland 
was teased unmercifully by his associates and accused of being forced into the 
operation on account of his lust. 

I know nothing of any instructions given by mothers to their daughters— 
the men insisted that, as sexual intercourse is in normal circumstances harmless to 
the girls, lectures are unnecessary—but, as soon as the boys show signs of approaching 
maturity, the elders, far from telling them how best to approach the women, begin 
solemnly warning them to keep their distance. The vulva, they claim, is the most 
disgusting part of the human anatomy, male or female, unpleasant to look at and 
loathsome to smell. So repellent is it, in fact, that even an imbecile would be 
instantly aware of the danger and refrain from going near. Fully-grown men have 
constantly to take precautions after marriage, and an immature youth who took 
risks would be foolish indeed. ‘‘ Cut one of those creepers, and what happens to it ? 
It shrivels up and dies,” the headman Marigum remarked to his son Dal one day 
when the three of us were out together in the forest. “‘ If a boy has sexual intercourse 
before he is fully grown the same thing happens to him—copulation makes his sinews 
wither, and he remains stunted and half formed. Mark what I say, son, keep away 
from women till you’re old enough to marry. Think well of your cousin Igaru—he 
chased girls and is now dead. And you know what a little runt of a man Wager 
is—that’s girls for you again!” 

Such warnings are not without effect, and several youths of sixteen or seventeen 
for whose word I can vouch with some degree of certainty assured me that they 
intended to take their father’s advice. My own two servants, Dal and Gris, aged 
sixteen, with whom I was especially intimate, both claimed to be still virgin and 
denied any wish to experience as yet the pleasures of dalliance. Like other boys 
of the same age, they appeared to be really at home only with persons of their own 
sex, though their conduct when in mixed company was friendly and free from 
embarrassment. 

The inevitable fate of every youth, however, seems to be seduction by a woman 
older than himself. Two attempts had been made already on Gris’s virtue, one by 
Mango, the wife of a close relative of his mother, and one by Waramwein, a girl of 
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twenty-one. Mango, so he told me, suggested when he met her one day coming from 
the garden that, as her husband was out fishing for the day, they might retire together 
into the bush, and Waramwein on another occasion actually put her hands on his 
genitals, urging him to put them with hers and “‘ make the two of them feel good.” 
His excuse to both was that he was still too young. 

Fearing the worst, the men admonish their sons to be careful, above all, not to 
listen to the women of their own moiety. Supernatural penalties are never invoked, 
and the only explanation spontaneously offered is that the culture-heroes of long ago 
prohibited sexual relations between members of the same group. On my pressing 
for a reason for so arbitrary a regulation, most informants had nothing further to add, 
though one or two sought to justify it somewhat lamely on the grounds of expediency. 
Disregarding for the time being their statements that early affairs have nothing 
whatever to do with marriage, they now pointed out that alliances sometimes breed 
a desire for marriage. If both parties are from the one moiety, they continued, 
trouble is inevitable, for the relatives will refuse to recognize the match. 

No mention is ever made of the women who, though of the correct moiety, 
are forbidden on account of their close relationship. ‘‘ But they are the same as 
real sisters,’’ Jaua exclaimed in astonishment when I asked him why. “ And only 
a madman would lie with his sister. You'll be wanting to ask next, I suppose, why 
boys aren’t informed that they musn’t copulate with their mothers. They don’t 
have to be told; they know.” 

Of the ten or a dozen first affairs which I recorded in my notebooks, Waru’s 
is best worth quoting here, for, although all are concerned with incidents of the same 
type, he was much more candid, as usual, about his hopes and fears. He was a little 
bigger than Dal—probably about seventeen—when his friend Kaunara told him 
that a young woman named Kimarol had sent a message asking him to meet her on a 
certain hilltop behind her father’s garden. ‘“‘ She wishes the two of you to do 4 
little something together,” Kaunara explained. Waru replied that he was totally 
lacking in experience and would have no notion of what to do. Ignorance was no 
excuse for refusing the invitation, he was told, for Kimarol would soon remedy the 
deficiency ; besides, did he have no wish to learn? Yes, he said, but he did not 
like the girl well enough to have her for a teacher. 

“Yes, yes ; of course I wanted to go,” he remarked at this point in the recital. 
“ But I was also afraid. Certainly I was unwilling to have Kimarol laughing at 
my clumsiness, yet more important than that was the fear of never growing tall and 
strong. My father was always telling me how dangerous intercourse with a woman 
before I grew up would be, and his words were loud in my ears. I didn’t say anything 
about that to Kaunara, for he’d have scoffed—he often used to say that the elders 
were making fools of us youngsters. I wasn’t so sure, and I just said I didn’t like 
Kimarol.” . 

The girl went on sending messages, and at last, when he and Kaunara were out 
in the bush, he found that arrangements had been made for the two of them to meet 
her. He admitted that at the first mention of the plan he was glad that his hand 
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was being forced, for he had been dreaming of her nightly and was burning with 
desire. But on catching sight of her his courage failed him, and he fled. Finding 
that she was in hot pursuit, he climbed a tree and refused to budge, though for a 
time she stood underneath and made the most enticing offers, telling him that she 
had had enough experience for both. That night he was angry with himself for 
letting such an opportunity slip, though he was also relieved at his escape from 
danger. 


Kaunara waited a month and then arranged another meeting. Again Waru 
turned to run away, but Kimarol seized the end of his loincloth and threatened to 
pull it off and leave him naked. ‘“ She’s got you now,” said Kaunara, “ I'll go off 
to my garden.” 


“| was terrified,” Waru told me ; “ I thought both of my ignorance and of my 
father’s warnings—she’d soon be laughing at me, and then within a few days perhaps 
I’d be ill. But she embraced me and pulled me on top of her, and then I forgot. 
I was very stupid though and didn’t at all know what todo. Just think—TI lay there 
like a block of stone, as though I were asleep! ‘ Wriggle your behind,’ she said. 
I tried but was so embarrassed that she had to do it all. And when we'd finished 
I ran away. For days I was frightened—I used to wake up at night and wonder 
how long before I’d die. Yet in another month I was with her again, and, after that, 
although I sometimes remembered what my father had told me, desire kept on 
making me forget.”’ 

The girls seem to begin their sexual life earlier, often, perhaps usually, a little 
before their first menstruation, which takes place much later than among persons 
of European race. The average age is probably sixteen, though one or two girls 
whose menarche celebrations I attended were over seventeen. The seducer is always 
older and in some cases a married man, extramarital intercourse being of common 
occurrence. To lie with a virgin is the ambition of many, and most young girls find 
themselves pursued by a dozen or more. 


BonD FRIENDSHIP 

The concern of the elders is genuine, for they are convinced that contact with 
females always involves risk. The peril is supposed to be really grave after copulation 
has taken place, when the fiuids from each partner enter the body of the other. 
The woman is automatically cleansed by the natural process of menstruation, which 
rids her of the fluids which have been absorbed, but for the man positive action is 
necessary — he has to incise his penis and induce an artificial menstruation (the 
same word, baras, is frequently used for both). Serious as is the danger for adults, 
it is still worse for the immature, ‘‘ whose bones and sinews are soft and pliable ”’ ; 
moreover, as the youths are not taught the male-menstruation ritual until the final 
stage of their initiation, in the nineteenth year at the earliest, and often very much 
later, they are as yet unable to purify themselves. To give them instruction at an 
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earlier age, according to the unanimous opinion of the parents, would invite disaster, 
for condoning their conduct would make indulgence even more frequent.* 

Most young men are prepared in their rational moments to acknowledge the 
wisdom of abstinence; sexual intercourse, they agree, is best avoided until the 
threshold of manhood has been passed. But a number complained at different times 
that the motives of their tutors were not above suspicion, being inspired in part by 
jealousy. ‘‘ They want to keep the girls for themselves and don’t want us as rivals,”’ 
Baj, a handsome youth of eighteen, once told me bitterly. 


Such charges are heard most frequently if one of the senior men is thought to 
be conducting an intrigue, or if a youth has been rejected in favour of a man older 
than himself. ‘“‘ Copulation dangerous? Of course it isn’t,” Wiari snarled in 
anger on hearing the name of his uncle linked with that of the girl whom he was 
himself courting. “I tell you truly, Obin, that this talk of peril is a tale that the 
old men tell to keep us quiet. They know that the women prefer our smooth skins 
and straight limbs, and they’re afraid of us.” Talking the matter over a couple of 
months later, he admitted that his judgment had been somewhat hasty, though his 
uncle and many others, he added, were probably glad that their juniors were so 
vulnerable. 


I am inclined to accept this last remark of Wiari’s as an adequate summary 
of the situation. The elders, though sincere, would scarcely be human if they did 
not rejoice inwardly in the possession of a weapon which helps to eliminate a number 
of potential rivals more attractive than themselves. This opinion is confirmed by 
the explanation consistently put forward for the hostility of headmen and certain 
others towards their eldest son. ‘‘ They hate him looking at the girls with whom 
they wish to lie,” informants stated.‘ 


None of the elder men admitted that he was himself jealous, but, although many 
confided in private accounts of intrigues conducted long before the last stage of 
their initiation, all were continually complaining in the youngsters’ hearing that 
sexual intercourse is begun at a much earlier age nowadays than in the time of their 
own youth. I taxed one or two with being humbugs but was put in my place with 
the self-righteous reply that the young had to be lectured for their own good. “ We 
have to hand on to our sons the advice which our fathers gave to us,” they said 
complacently. 

Well aware that any mention of the subject would give rise to disapproval and 
resentment, a youth keeps silent about his escapades when in the presence of his 
elder relatives. Fearful of gossip, he is discreet also with most of his contemporaries 
and contents himself as a rule with taking only one of them into his confidence, a 


3 Cf. the disapproval expressed by many persons when the United States Army authorities, 
to prevent the spread of venereal infection, made contraceptives available and operated 
prophylactic stations. ‘‘ The psychological effect on the young soldier of this elaborate set-up,” 
wrote the Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J., ‘‘ conveys, almost irresistibly, the impression that the 
Government expects him to indulge in riotous courses.”” (America, August 1941.) 


* Vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ The Father Chooses his Heir,”’ Oceania, Vol. 1X, pp. 1-39. 
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companion whom he knows from experience that he can trust. The two share all 
their secrets and announce before long that they have become bond-friends. 


In parts of Africa men wishing to become blood-brothers carry out a ceremony 
invoking supernatural penalties on whoever shall afterwards break his faith. Wogeo 
bond-friends are not as careful as this, but betrayal is rare, for each knows so much 
about the other. If the pair decide that a mistake has been made, however, and 
separation follows, they at once begin avoiding each other. Everyone was pleased 
when I engaged Dal and Gris as my personal servants and predicted a strong friend- 
ship between them. They seemed to be ideally matched, for no: wly was each the 
son of a headman, but they were born in the same month. Unfortunately, a difference 
of opinion took place during the first week of their service, and from that time 
onwards, though they had to work together, they never spoke except through an 
intermediary, and then only for the purpose of transmitting my orders. The 
inconvenience of having two servants who practised mutual avoidance can be 
imagined. 

Bond-friends are always, for obvious reasons, of approximately the same age 
and residents in the same district. Meetings are therefore easily arranged, and they 
spend a good deal of their time together, often sharing a bed even when they belong 
to different villages. They usually walk about arm in arm and address one another 
fondly as ‘“‘ Foroman’”’ or “‘ Wanein,” pidgin-English terms which have practically 
replaced the local expression, wasabwai.6 Such demonstrations of affection are the 
more remarkable since other persons, including spouses, shun bodily contact in 
public. 


The convention is that members of the same moiety, being “ like brothers,”’ are 
too shy to discuss their love affairs with one another. As the chief requirement 
demanded from a bond-friend—in the years of late adolescence and early manhood, 
at least—are sympathy during the recital of accounts of past intrigues and facility 
in organizing new ones, the pair always belong to different groups. Such an arrange- 
ment also serves to minimize rivalry and simplify the planning of assignations. 
Moiety incest being forbidden, suspicion would at once be roused if a youth of one 
group were seen talking to a girl of the other. She is not his “ sister,’’ and the 
onlookers would presume that he was bent on having an affair with her. But the 
girls of his own moiety may be approached freely, and he can put the claims of his 
friend forward whenever a convenient opportunity offers. 


Bond-friendship continues to be of importance till marriage, when many men— 
possibly the majority—sacrifice it on the altar of domestic peace. The wives object 
to the husband’s intimacy with his partner, claiming that intrigues are still being 
planned, and the tie is in general not considered to be worth putting up with their 
disapproval. ‘‘ My wife made such a fuss every time she saw me with my bond-friend 


5 IT do not know the derivation of ‘‘ foroman,”’ but “‘ wanein ”’ is a corruption of ‘‘ one name ” 
(ie. namesake). 
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Kaunara that at last I took to avoiding him,”” Waru told me. ‘‘ We speak nowadays 
if we meet but rarely enter one another’s houses.” 

Where relations still remain cordial, gifts of food and all sorts of services are 
exchanged, but the two do not call for assistance in planning extramarital affairs. 
Wiawia and Kaurom, for example, both married men with families, were frequently 
at work in one another’s gardens, and when Kaurom built a new canoe he asked his 
partner to recite additional magic over the hull to enhance its seaworthiness. Both 
denied any interest at present in girls—were they not fathers with family responsi- 
bilities ?—but Wiawia agreed when pressed that had anyone attracted him he would 
have preferred to make his own arrangements about meeting her. ‘‘ I’d be ashamed 
now that we're so old to talk about such things with Kaurom,”’ he added. 

My own bond-friendship with the youth Kalabai revealed clearly that a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the obligations of partners before and after marriage. He 
suggested the relationship between us largely in the first instance as a joke, but, on 
discovering that I was serious about accepting the proposal, at once intimated 
willingness to abide by his responsibilities. Did I wish to take any of the girls into 
the forest ? was his first question. ‘‘ Very well, then, we'll be friends like married 
men,” he continued on my denying any such intention. “‘ You can give me rice 
and tea when I come to your village and I'll have coconuts, taro and betel-nut for 
you when you're in mine. And if you want anyone to carry a box when you go 
visiting on the other side of the island, well then, ask me, and Ill carry it.”” He was 
as good as his word and from that day onwards became my baggage-carrier-in-chief. 
Moreover, when I was ill with malaria he brought his father along and insisted on 
my drinking a nauseous magical potion which the old man prepared. “‘ You gave me 
white man’s medicine when I was ill; now you are laid up I, your bond-friend, 
bring you ours,” he said. 

My last night on the island was spent in the company of my particular cronies, 
with Kalabai sitting on my right, my hand held firmly in his. “ From to-night I 
put a taboo (vae) on this house,’”’ he declared solemnly. ‘‘ The timber may rot, 
and the trees grow up where the hearth stood, but I shall never come to this spot 
again as long as I live.” He thus paid me a rare compliment, for only when a 
much-beloved bond-friend dies does a man publicly announce that he will never 
enter the dwelling in future nor accept food from the dead man’s children. 


CARE OF THE PERSON 


A marked change is noticeable in a youth’s appearance as soon as he starts 
taking an interest in girls. ‘‘ Look, he’s letting his hair grow and wearing flowers,” 
the adults remark. ‘‘ His penis must be beginning to itch.” Boys who still prefer 
to associate with companions of their own sex are invariably untidy: their hair is 
long and unkempt, their clothing—the bare minimum—frequently in tatters, and, 
although often in the water, they swim more for the pleasure of the exercise than for 
the sake of washing. The older youths, however, besides growing the hair; are 
careful both of their dress and the cleanliness of their bodies. They prefer a full- 
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skirted loincloth to the costume of former times, the G-string, which is worn by 
the older men, choosing bright colours for day wear and plain white, if possible, for 
the evenings, “‘ when patterns cannot be seen and red looks dull and black”; and 
each day, unless the weather is cold, they take a protracted bath, scrubbing them- 
selves with handfuls of sand, rubbing their teeth with leaves or a charred stick, and 
rinsing their mouths thoroughly with salt water. Afterwards, as they sit on the 
shore drying in the sun, they massage their muscles until the skin shines like burnished 
copper. 


The lengthening hair was in former times dragged back to be confined in a 
wicker-work cone—a style still popular with the older generation—the forehead 
being then shaved to increase its apparent height.® (The regular use for the beard, 
which is at best thin and straggly, of the piece of obsidian or bottle glass which serves 
as a razor is unnecessary until early manhood.) Nowadays the locks are teased 
instead into a fuzzy mop with the aid of a coarse bamboo comb. Watching a pair of 
youths carrying out their toilet on the trunk of an overhanging Callophyllum tree in 
front of my house, I found that they spent eleven minutes combing their hair in the 
morning and seventeen minutes after a bathe in the late afternoon. Their thoughts 


may perhaps be guessed from the fact that on both occasions each was crooning 
mildly erotic sorigs. 


Decorations are most lavish at dances, when the whole of the family jewellery 
is produced, and the menfolk strut about in feather headdresses, turtle-shell forehead 
plates, and woven wristbands, armlets, collars, and headbands, all of them encrusted 
with cowries, shell rings, and dogs’ teeth. On such occasions everyone wears 
something, including the children and the elders, but at other times the only persons 
who use ornaments and cosmetics to any considerable extent are the boys and the 
younger men. Youths in their late teens and early twenties, in fact, are rarely seen 
without some kind of adornment, if only a flower, which may be fixed either in the 
hair or in the hole in the lobe of the ear. Kalabai, when we were out walking together, 
on one occasion plucked a flower and offered it tome. Suddenly realizing, however, 
that my ears were not pierced, he asked in puzzled tones, ‘‘ where, then, do white 
men wear flowers ?”’ Looking glasses are to-day much in demand, but in olden days 
each person had to request his friends to adjust his ornaments, for forest pools and 
the water in the bottoms of canoes, the only mirrors then available, were not very 
satisfactory (Plate A). 


The natives’ keen eye for decorative effect is at no time more in evidence than 
when they are choosing which cosmetics and hair dye to use with the ornaments 
they have decided to wear. Kalabai one afternoon produced the crest of a ground- 
pigeon (Goura victoria), a magnificent fan nearly as large as a dinner plate, made up 


* Vide illustrations in H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Sorcery and Administration,’”’ Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 1-39, 
and “ Social Reaction to Crime,’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXVIII, 
PP. 223-262. 
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of black feathers, each one tipped with flecks of blue and white (one of the boys in 
Plate A is wearing a poor specimen). ‘‘ I haven’t been able to wear this because I 
can’t get any white powder,” he remarked. ‘I’ve got red and yellow ochre, but 
you wouldn’t use either of them with feathers like this.” I promised him as much 
as he wanted, and the next afternoon he turned up with the crest stuck in one side of 
his specially blackened hair to ask for just one small dab to put on the opposite 
cheek. Any more, he said, would spoil the effect. 

On another occasion Baj asked for the loan of a looking glass to see whether, as 
someone had said, his cockade of red Cordyline leaves and white.cockatoo feathers 
clashed with his hair, which he had smeared with a henna-coloured vegetable paste. 
The cockade being found to strike a jarring note, he removed it and pinned a large 
black and yellow butterfly in its place. Then, after rubbing the red paint from his 
cheeks, he took a packet of yellow ochre and a stick of charcoal from his handbag. 
“‘ Black and yellow in the hair demand black and yellow on the face,” he explained. 


Again, Bunia, when given the skin of a bird-of-paradise by his father, took off 
every other ornament and scrubbed his face. ‘‘ The bird-of-paradise is enough ; 
don’t you agree that to wear anything else would be silly?” he asked. It was a 
superb skin, quite the finest I had seen, verging from deep sulphur on the breast to 
the purest white at the tail, and I could only congratulate him on his good taste. 
Unfortunately, a misguided friend persuaded him to replace his armbands (Plate B). 


As most people are acutely sensitive to smells, care is also taken to counteract 
the stench of perspiration. (The body odour of a person suffering from ringworm 
is felt to be so offensive that he has to remain on the leeward side when working with 
a group.) The usual method is to keep the armbands stuffed with fragrant herbs, 
though, in addition, the younger folk smear their shoulders either with coconut oil 
in which flowers have been steeped or cheap European perfumes. 


The final aid to beauty is magic, which is held to be so important that, if a dance 
is being performed the whole village combines to carry out the necessary rites. On 
less formal occasions, however, each person recites a spell for himself. ‘‘ Make me 
so beautiful,’ a characteristic specimen concluded, “ that when my sweetheart sees 
me she will forsake her kinsfolk and follow.” 


STANDARDS OF BEAUTY 


The women bathe themselves with care and carry out magical rites to enhance 
their attractiveness but, except on very special occasions, such as at certain dances in 
which the men take no part and the ceremonies connected with first menstruation, 
do not decorate themselves to nearly the same extent as the men. Face painting, 
for example, is considered to be quite out of place, and no woman would ever consider 
dying her hair which, in any case, is cropped short. Again, although flowers are 
sometimes attached to the ears, and armlets and simple necklaces occasionally put 
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on, the more elaborate cockades and headdresses are held to be far too mannish for 
female wear.’ 


The difference between men and women in this respect is clearly revealed by an 
analysis of popular songs, dozens of which appear every year, ninety per cent. of them 
dealing with sexual longings. Those about youths are concerned solely with the 
appeal of their ornaments; those about girls, on the other hand, dwell rather on 
personal charms, such as the sheen of the skin, the shape of the nose, or the firmness 
of the breasts. I quote two characteristic examples, the first of which, composed by 
one of his friends, was said to be about Kalabai: 

“He has two ear-rings, 
Two ear-rings which shine like two suns. 
He gazes at himself in the looking glass. 
Yes, his sweetheart likes him.” 


The contrast between this and the following song, an effort of Jaua’s younger days 
about a girl whom he was at the time pursuing, is striking : 
“My sweetheart has a soft skin, 
Skin soft and smooth. 
Her skin glows like sunset on the waters, 
Like the sunbeams through the palm leaves.” 


The loveliness of firm unblemished skin or flesh—the same word is used for both—is 
celebrated in song after song. The phrase “ bright and clear as the petals of a 
flower ’’ appeared in several, and one contained a somewhat curious comparison with 
the radiance of my newly polished shoes. The importance of bloom is indicated also 
by the number of different magical rites concerned with achieving it, and by the fact 
that its loss is supposed to be one of the penalties for failing to observe so many of the 
taboos. Further, the spirits which in folk tales lure men to destruction, though 
age-old, are customarily described as ‘‘ having the appearance of a young girl with 
clear, unwrinkled skin shining as if it had been oiled’ (the supernatural origin of 
these beings is revealed by their concave eyes and inverted nipples). 


This preoccupation with skin is readily understood when the prevalence of 
ringworm, tropical ulcers, and sores is taken into consideration. Such complaints 
are regarded as repellent on account of the stench to which they give rise, and sufferers 


7 Petticoats, which when new are either creamy white or else a mass of coloured flounces, 
are, however, far gayer than the drab bark cloth from which the men’s garments of former days 
were made. The convention that women should avoid further decoration therefore may well be 
another example of good taste. 


® The remainder commemorate passing events. My own visit led to the appearance of three, 
of which the favourite was: 
“ Obin sits in his chair ; 
Obin rings the bell ; 
Gris cooks Obin’s dinner ; 
Dal puts the dinner on the table.” 


The scale of notes is very limited, and the rhythm, the same as in dance tunes, extremely 
monotonous. 
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are said to be passed over when affairs are being planned. Most of them marry in 
the end, but one young man of my acquaintance refused to accept the girl of his 
father’s choice on the ground that, being subject to sores, she offended his nose, and 
another sent his new wife back to her parents when she developed an ulcer on her 
cheek. 

Freedom from the odour of perspiration and a sweet breath are also insisted 
upon, and the girls are as punctilious as the boys in rubbing their armpits with wet 
sand and rinsing their mouths. The reason sometimes given by the men for repulsing 
the advances of older women is the “ stinking wind” arising from their decayed 
teeth. 

Without youth, it is claimed, there can be no allure, and husbands who are 
jealous after their wives have borne a couple of children are a stock subject for 
laughter. On hearing that Wiap had reprimanded his middle-aged spouse for working 
in the garden without a chaperon, the whole village hooted with mirth, each man 
playfully accusing the others of a preference for women with wrinkles. ‘“‘ Come, 
come,” Jaua called out to Waru, “‘ We know you like tying their breasts around your 
back when you lie with them, smelling their foul breath, and rubbing your hands on 
their withered flanks.” 

Casual alliances sometimes take place, nevertheless, and one toothless old crone 
used to solicit the youths with a certain amount of success. ‘‘ Desire doesn’t 
disappear with the teeth,” she protested, ‘‘ and so long as a woman can still dig she 
wants to do a little something now and then.”” The physically repulsive are also not 
entirely lacking in attraction, for a deaf mute who suffered from goitre, though 
unsought in marriage, had borne not less than six children. 

The petite has apparently less esthetic appeal than the massive, for girls pointed 
out to me for commendation were all somewhat large—indeed, I venture to say 
over-large—with broad hips and powerful limbs. The knock-knees with which most 
of them were disfigured were certainly deplored, and it was admitted that a narrower 
pelvis gave a better hang to a petticoat. ‘‘ But knees aren’t really important,” I 
was told, ‘‘ and a big woman is stronger than a little one.” 

Of the features, high foreheads and narrow noses are singled out for special 
praise, though the noses of Europeans, “‘ sharp as an axe,” are said to be too thin. 
Fat cheeks, on the other hand, give rise to derisive laughter and unflattering com- 
parisons with the full moon. A young girl with pendulous breasts, “like a grand- 
mother,” is also held to be unfortunate—they should be firm with the nipples still 
facing outwards, not turning to the ground. 

Dark men seem for the most part to prefer brunettes, and those who are them- 
selves light select partners of the same hue. Europeans are most emphatically not 
envied for their blonde colouring, which is regarded as far too reminiscent of albinos. 
Condolences were offered to me on two occasions on account of my pallor, and Jaua 
was probably expressing the opinion of the majority when he said that if he were 
white he supposed that he, too, would be ashamed and cover his body with as many 
clothes as possible. 
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EARLY AFFAIRS WITH GIRLS FROM THE SAME DISTRICT 


A boy has ample opportunity to meet the girls from neighbouring villages and to 
judge their attractions, for no one expects females to be shy or retiring. They 
mingle freely with their own menfolk, exchanging gossip and advice, and at once 
come forward to help in entertaining guests. Occasionally, when a youth had brought 
visitors to the house while some special task was in progress, I heard apologies 
offered for his sister’s absence. She would be along later, he explained ; and, sure 
enough, on the completion of the work she brought her lime pot and betel pepper and 
sat alongside. 


Casual visits of this kind are made during the late afternoons, when gardening 
has been finished for the day, and on moonlit nights. In the period from 4.30 to 
6 p.m., it was no uncommon thing to have ten or twelve youths from other places 
making their appearance in Dap, some to deliver messages from their parents, some 
ostensibly to pay a call on an uncle or aunt, and some for no other reason than that 
they wanted to go for a walk. Still larger crowds assemble when from time to time 
on the nights of the full moon word goes out that some of the men are organizing 
a set of games. Many of these bear a strong resemblance to those of our own child- 
hood—so much so that I had no difficulty in introducing Twos and Threes and 
Oranges and Lemons. One, called “ Pigs,” is very like Prisoners’ Base ; another, 
*‘ The Fishhawk and the Fish,” like the Cat and the Mouse; and a third almost 
identical with Sir Roger de Coverly. Only the youths and young married men take 
part, but the womenfolk watch from the side and, if need be, sing the accompanying 
ditties, which usually have about as much meaning as “‘ Here we go gathering nuts 
and may.” 


It appears that in the majority of cases the boy, having been attracted by one 
of the girls, sends his bond-friend to ask her to arrange a meeting. If she is reluctant, 
as sometimes, for modesty’s sake, she pretends to be—or definitely unwilling, perhaps 
on account of a preference for someone else—recourse is had to magic to make her 
change her mind. A present of areca nut or tobacco which has previously been 
bespelled is offered, or else the leaves from her armbands are stolen, charmed, and 
hung up behind the boy’s bed. Sometimes she does the choosing herself, and boldly 
seeks out the friend to carry her invitation. Once both parties are agreed, a con- 
venient spot is picked out for a rendezvous, usually near a distinctive tree to prevent 
mistakes, and each sets out as unobtrusively as possible to keep the appointment. 
If the girl has a companion, the two boys may go together, but love-making is felt to 
be too private for the presence of even closest intimates, and the couples separate as 
soon as the meeting place is reached. Without clocks, time cannot be accurately 
gauged, and the first arrival may have to hide in the undergrowth to escape the 
the notice of passers-by. A broken bough is left on the ground, and the other party, 
recognizing the signal, emits a low crooning noise to indicate his presence. 


If the time is short or the risk of discovery considerable, intercourse takes place 
standing up, the man penetrating from the rear, for in this position separation is 
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easy. But lovers who expect to be alone for some time go deep into the forest seeking 
a soft bank for their embraces. They nestle close together and, though kissing is 
apparently unknown, stroke one another’s flanks with tender fingers. Men are said 
to avoid touching a woman’s genitals, and doubtless many do, but her hand gradually 
descends lower and lower and finally grasps the boy’s penis, which, after a certain 
amount of fondling, she inserts in her vagina. Penilinctus is often mentioned, 
though how honest the people are when expressing disgust I do not know. 

The two favourite attitudes for sexual congress are described respectively as 
“ the stretched out ” and “ the sitting.” In the first, the woman is on her back with 
legs apart, and the man rests on top, “‘ wriggling his buttocks,’’ but supporting some 
of his weight on his extended arms; in the second she sits on his knees and twines 
her legs around his back. There are also a number of individual preferences and 
variations, one only.of which, with the woman on top, is disapproved on account 
of its impropriety. 

After orgasm, the woman wipes both herself and the boy with her skirt, and 
they lie chatting for a short time. ‘‘ They feel like a person who has had a good 
meal—lazy and as yet disinclined to move,” said one informant. But, fearing that 
their absence may have been noticed, they arise at last and discreetly make their 
way by separate paths either to a forest pool or to the shore, where each has a good 
bathe ‘‘ to remove the smell of intercourse.” 

The boy is under no obligation to hand over a present, but usually does so. A 
little tobacco or betel pepper is normally considered to be sufficient, though, if he has 
recently returned from overseas, cash or some object bought in a European store 
may be expected. Persons short of money when the District Officer was collecting 
head tax were jokingly advised by their friends to go to the girls rather than to the 
men for help. ‘“‘ Here in Wogeo the women serve us as banks,” a sophisticated 
youth remarked. 

A single encounter is sometimes sufficient, but arrangements are often made for 
future meetings, and a date not-too-far-distant fixed for the first. Marriage is at 
this early stage not even hinted at, but, if a more or less serious attachment comes 
into being, each party usually endeavours to make the other agree for the time 
being to abandon promiscuity. Their anxiety is based not on fear of venereal 
infection, a risk which seems to occur to no one, but on considerations of vanity. 

“You ask me why it is the boy wants to keep the girl to himself? Because he 
likes to believe that she thinks him good looking and all the other boys ugly,”’ was 
Jaua’s comment when we were discussing the matter. ‘‘ You see, if she goes with 
this one and that one he knows that she doesn’t have a high regard for him—that 
she doesn’t consider him to be important. Besides, he doesn’t want them lying 
with her and then laughing at him afterwards for believing that she’s still set aside 
for himself.” Lovers’ promises are of little value, however, for not only did several 
youths go out of their way to tell me that they were conducting two or three intrigues 
simultaneously, but those I knew best openly boasted of having fooled each girl into 
believing that she alone mattered. 
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JEALOUSY 


Secrets are apt in a small village to become common property, and, in spite of 
the young man’s efforts to avoid publicity, most people soon have a shrewd suspicion 
of what he is about. So far as contemporaries are concerned, general indignation is 
apparent only if he is outstandingly successful, when all begin to murmur against 
him. From this conversation one would gather that they were solely concerned 
with the debauching of the girls, but it seems that the real explanation for their 
annoyance is once again to be sought rather in wounded self-pride. 


A spectacular success can usually be achieved only after the completion of a 
term of service on an overseas plantation, when, clean and healthy, the boy also 
possesses a number of presents with which to bribe his way into favours. Of the 
three or four cases which came to my notice, Kanakula, who for a short time was in 
my employment, was undoubtedly the most revealing.® He was under contract to a 
European, for whom he worked as cook-boy, but at the time of my arrival had been 
allowed to take a holiday and was living with his relatives at Maluk, in the Bwanag 
District, at the opposite end of the island from Dap, where I was staying. Hearing of 


my difficulties in the kitchen, he came over and suggested that I might care to avail 


myself for a couple of months of his services, an offer which I gladly accepted. 

By native standards Kanakula was exceptionally handsome, as even his enemies 
admitted. Broad of shoulder and narrow of hip, he had muscles which rippled 
under a glossy skin of golden brown, and, as was perhaps to be expected, most of his 
idle moments were before long taken up with intrigues. The local youths began 
complaining angrily about his treatment of our girls—‘‘ He’s behaving as though 
they were sows ” was the comment of one—and, when three weeks after he joined 
me I missed several cakes of toilet soap, no time was lost in reporting that he was the 
thief. ‘‘ He took it to give to the girls. Of course, they didn’t want to lie with 
him—they’ve been doing so only for the sake of the soap,” several of the boys 
explained to me. ‘‘ Why don’t you send him back to Maluk, where he belongs ? 
If he stays he’ll only take something else and make you angry. Besides, you don’t 
want to pay him money for working for you when Dal and Gris can cook your meals 
quite well.” Two of them even begged me to give him a good hiding in addition, 
or else to stop his wages. I informed them that I would have been more impressed 
by such touching concern for my property if they had displayed the same willingness 
to identify the thief on previous occasions when my belongings had been taken. 

A month after this incident occurred two youths came back from an evening 
ramble in the forest and the news that they had stumbled on Kanakula and Magar, 
the headman Marigum’s second daughter, who had not long completed the ceremonies 
associated with her first menstruation, in an ardent embrace. Kabub, the man to 
whom she had been promised, though the betrothal had not been formally announced, 


® The case is discussed more fully in ‘‘ The Father Chooses his Heir” and ‘‘ Social Reaction 
to Crime,” op. cit. 


10 Vide the portrait of him painting his face in ‘‘ Social Reaction to Crime,”’ op. cit. 
B 
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was furious at the news, especially when it transpired that she had till that day been 
a virgin. A wordy argument took place between him and Kanakula, and they finally 
agreed to settle the matter with a football match, the modern substitute for a fight, 
in which each was to be supported by his kinsmen and friends. 

Most of Kanakula’s relatives were out of reach in Maluk, but it so happened 
that four or five of them were at the time staying in Dap, where they had just been 
landed by a schooner from one of the mainland plantations. On the appointed 
day, however, to everyone’s astonishment, these men decided to support Kabub. 
They were angry with Kanakula, they said, because he had also been lying with the 
girls of Bwanag District during his visit home before his departure from Dap. Kabub 
was accordingly able to take the field with a small army of supporters, whereas 
Kanakula could muster only two, his fellow servants, of whom one, Dal, was present 
out of pity, he and Kabub being closely related. The match was necessarily a farce, 
and Kanakula received a drubbing which would certainly have been more severe 
had he not been under my protection. 

The defection of the returned labourers called forth much criticism, for, being 
single, they had no real claim on any of the girls. ‘‘ They hate Kanakula just because 
the women like him—that’s all it is,” Jaua insisted. ‘‘ He was copulating while 
they were away working, and now they’re angry. But are they married? No! 
Or betrothed? No! Why should it matter to them what Kanakula does, then ? 
I tell you, they’re jealous of him, and jealousy has made them forget that he’s their 
kinsman. Yes, they certainly ought to have supported him. You're right about 
that. I have told you, over and over, as you say, that relatives must help one 
another. A fight between them in Maluk, when no outsiders were present, wouldn’t 
have mattered so much, but here in Dap the boy is a stranger with no one else to 
depend on. Yes, it’s indeed a bad business.” 

The most upsetting part of the whole episode was the effect of their conduct on 
Kanakula. After making his escape he bathed, put on a new white loin-cloth, and, 
seating himself on a bench in front of my kitchen, gave way to a prolonged fit of 
weeping. The gesture, in true Wogeo style, was unashamedly theatrical—his 
lamentations followed one another in a rhythmical flow—but I have no reason to 
suppose that his grief was on that account assumed. Dal and Gris embraced him, 
and the Dap housewives brought platters of food to tempt his appetite, but for 
upwards of an hour he refused to be pacified. As a final rhetorical flourish he stated 
solemnly for all to hear that, being now without relatives, he would return to the 
mainland for good. 


SWEETHEARTS FROM DISTANT PLACES 


Long-continued affairs seldom take place between persons of different districts, 
for the settlements are so far apart that regular meetings can only be held with 
difficulty. A certain amount of social intercourse occurs from time to time, however, 
especially at the conclusion of a festival, when the population of the whole island is 
concentrated in one place. Marigum once remarked when we were watching a dance 
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together that such entertainments were in some respects to be regretted. He agreed 
that they were a pleasant form of entertainment but pointed out that, although 
there is no organized licence afterwards as in some places on the mainland, the 
youths are thinking all the time about impressing some girl and making an assignation. 


Opportunities for renewing an acquaintance made in circumstances of this kind 
occur when small groups of women are engaged at a distance from the village in some 
such feminine activity as weeding the headman’s garden, gathering shell-fish, or 
collecting reef coral for making lime. Visitors from another district can on such 
occasions be entertained without risk, for the local menfolk are usually busy else- 
where. Messages in the form of a Cordyline leaf in which two knots have been tied 
are accordingly sent to the lovers, who arrive with a present at about midday for an 
hour or two’s dalliance. The arrangements are initiated by the younger married 
women, who, according to informants, are even more eager than the single girls. 
‘* They want to even things up with their husbands,” Kalabai told me in explanation. 


With so many persons involved, sometimes as many as a dozen, the news leaks 
out more quickly than usual. The men of the district to which the women belong, 
construing what has taken place as an insult to themselves, send a challenge to the 
lovers, and the matter is settled by an appeal to force. In olden days a fight took 
place, each party being backed up by relatives and friends. A day was fixed, and, 
spears in hand, all adjourned to a level area near the boundary between the two 
districts where such combats regularly todk place. The headmen stood close at hand 
ready to intervene if blood was shed, though, as everyone was trained from childhood 
in dodging missiles, their services were seldom required. 


To-day, with fighting forbidden, the battlegrounds have been turned into what 
are politely called playing fields, and amorous expeditions are now followed by a 
football match, or “ kick cross,’ as it is termed. No careful selection of sides is made, 
and, as anything from thirty to fifty men take part, the game not infrequently 
develops into something of a brawl. The residents of Wonevaro district, in which 
Dap is situated, were involved four times during my year’s visit, twice with the Takul 
district to the north and twice with Bagiau to the west, and on each occasion I was 
called in to attend to broken heads or bruises. Formal peace-making ceremonies 
do not take place, but ordinary social relations are resumed a few days later. 


INCEST 


Moiety distinctions are regarded as more or less irrelevant when the two young 
people are resident in different districts. They meet so rarely that the fact that they 
may belong to the same group is usually ignored. “ We know whether persons from 
different places are of the bat or hawk moiety, but, if we don’t see them constantly, 
a thing like that doesn’t matter,’ Kalabai remarked. ‘‘ Only if you talk to people 
every day, eat and work with them, is it important. When I meet folk of my group, 
the hawk, from over in Takul, I certainly say to them that we’re all one flesh ; but 
you must understand that they’re really only the shadows of the true brothers and 
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sisters. How can they be anything else when I only see them occasionally? And 
if a girl isn’t my sister we’re allowed to do things together.’’ Baj, feeling less need 
for self-justification, stated simply that, if he had to walk so far to keep an appoint- 
ment that he was tired on arrival, he did not care what moiety the girl belonged to. 

Even within the district boundaries the prohibition on sexual relations between 
members of the same group is not as rigidly observed as the natives sometimes 
pretend, and many freely confessed without much pressure that they had periodically 
disregarded it. Extra special precautions are considered to be advisable in order to 
minimize the chance of scandal, and the couple therefore take no one, not even the 
bond-friend, into their confidence. ‘‘ The elders tell us to avoid the women of our 
own moiety, but is it possible for anyone to ignore half of all those on the island ? ”’ 
one youth asked. ‘‘ Mind you, we usually select women from the other moiety, 
for only a madman would copulate all the time with those who are forbidden. Yet 
every now and then we all of us like todo so. Nobody must know, of course ; and 
if they don’t, who can complain ? ” 

Concealment becomes increasingly difficult if the meetings continue, and, in the 
end, everyone begins to have suspicions. Yet the misdemeanour is for the most 
part overlooked so long as the outward conventions are preserved, and, although there 
is much gossip, the wagging tongues are at once silent at the approach of either of 
the guilty parties. Kabub and Kasule, of the bat moiety, were rumoured to be 
lovers very early in my visit, but nobody took them to task till the woman became 
pregnant, and at one stage I was warned not to refer to the subject in Kabub’s 
presence lest he should be ashamed. The person who caught Kagilia red-handed 
with the girl Daden broadcast the news, however, thus forcing the culprit to run 
away to relatives in another district, where he remained till a schooner requiring an 
extra deck-hand called in and took him away. There was much talk for a short 
period amongst the elder men of how in former times he would have been put to 
death, but enquiry failed to reveal a single case where this had occurred. So far as 
I could discover, the guilty youth merely absented himself for a few weeks or months 
until his disgrace was forgotten. Nowadays, as formerly, the girl is severely repri- 
manded and beaten by her mother, but in no way ostracized by the rest of the 
community. Daden, for example, was married before Kagilia’s departure. 

The regulation forbidding cohabitation between close blood kin appears to be 
more strictly adhered to; I collected the names of only about half a dozen living 
persons who had flouted it. All informants without exception denied having 
themselves been so much as tempted to do so, a statement which, considering their 
habitual frankness—Jaua admitted an adultrous union with the wife of one of his 
uncles—I am inclined to accept at its face value. ‘‘ How could anyone lie with the 
daughter of his father’s and mother’s brothers and sisters ? ”’ Kalabai asked. “‘ Why, 
they’re like the real sisters—one talks to them about the same things, works with 
them, and accepts food daily from their hands.”” Reminded that, as a marriage 
between cross-cousins had taken place in his own village, some persons must have 
been able to overcome their scruples, he insisted that these had something wrong 
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with them. None of the sensible people, such as those who were regular visitors to 
my house, would be capable of such conduct. 


True incest is so rare as to be practically unknown, the only two cases on record 
having occurred so long ago that details are now forgotten. One concerned a brother 
and sister who were so infatuated that they set up an establishment together, and 
the other a father and daughter. All four were said to have been slain at the request 
of the headman of the group to which they belonged “to prevent other persons 
from following this evil example.” 


The custom of interpreting such expressions as ‘‘ Your mother is your spouse ”’ 
and “‘ Your sister is your spouse’”’ as serious insults suggests, nevertheless, the 
possibility of a repressed desire for intercourse with these persons. I could find no 
confirmation for this surmise with respect to mother and son, but it is probably no 
accident that many myths are concerned with the doings of men and their sisters. 
Copulation is admittedly never hinted at openly, but the natives may well have their 
symbols just as we do. Dreams of lying with the sister must also occur, for I once 
overheard a man warning his three grandsons to do their best on waking to banish 
such visions from their minds. ‘‘ A good way of forgetting is to relate what has 
happened to the bond-friend,”’ he advised. “If you keep it to yourself you'll go 
on thinking about it, and that would be wrong.” 

This conversation came as a surprise, for, when a few days before I had told 
Jaua that I had had a nightmare in which I believed myself to have been bewitched, 
he instructed me not to worry, since this was simply the result of our discussion of 


‘sorcery during the afternoon. ‘‘If a man dreams of something,” he said, “ he’s 


probably been thinking about it recently.”” I accordingly sought him out now to ask 
whether dreams of the sister were the result of incestuous thoughts. No, was the 
reply ; the person must have been.thinking of copulation in general terms and, in 
some other connection, of his sister and confused the two. The experience was 
nothing to be ashamed of, he continued, but, as it was unpleasant, one naturally tried 
to forget about it. Other informants gave the same answer when later on, after 
seeing a youth ridiculed for claiming that his dream of a certain girl was proof that 
she was carrying out love magic, I made the same enquiry. His own desire was 
sufficient in itself to account for the fantasy, I was told. 


PERVERSIONS 


The: natives discuss pederasty with frankness and humour, using the word 
yakamul, from the name of a village between Wewak and Aitape, spelt Jakamul on 
most maps, where the men are said to have been accustomed to engage in it from the 
earliest times. Such behaviour, though sometimes condemned as foolish, calls forth 
no moral indignation, for the local opinion is that everyone is entitled to the kind of 
pleasure which he prefers, and many persons freely admit personal acquaintance with 
similar practices while away working for Europeans. Women are seldom available 
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on the larger plantations and in the towns, and the older labourers, already 
accustomed to indulgence, are forced to take youths as lovers instead. A boy’s 
behind is said to be a not unsatisfactory substitute, though everyone from Wogeo 
prefers the real thing and is thankful on his return to go back to it. “It is like the 
tinned meat they give us on the goldfields,” said one informant. ‘‘ We like it quite 
well, but once home again we gladly eat pork and fish once more and never think of 
buying it from visiting schooners.”” Even bond-friends, who wander about together 
with arms entwined, are said to have no wish to make homosexual experiments. 
They may engage in mutual masturbation for a short time, it was agreed, but not 
after the greater attractions of normal intercourse are fully appreciated. 

One or two folk tales mention women who had sexual relations with dogs, but 
all forms of bestiality appear in real life to be unknown. I also failed to discover a 
single case of a child having been interfered with, and, although rape is occasionally 
attempted, the woman seems invariably to make her escape unharmed. One young 
man who during my visit succeeded only in having a piece of flesh bitten from his 
arm became something of a laughing stock. His offence was never mentioned in his 
presence, not even by the girl’s relatives, but behind his back everyone ridiculed him 
for having had to make the attack, thereby admitting his failure to persuade her to 
accept him. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


Readers will perhaps be surprised to learn, in view of the circumstances, that 
illegitimate children are rare. Recent research in the biological sciences has estab- 
lished, however, that, contrary to popular belief, a normal girl is not capable of 
conception immediately after her first menstruation, but that a longish period 
usually elapses before ovulation begins. The natives, better informed in this 
respect than ourselves, have worked out the rule that at least four taro harvests— 
between two-and-a-half and three years—separate the coming-of-age ceremonies 
and pregnancy. Guri, the first wife of Gwaramun, headman of Job village, was one 
of the few exceptions. Married almost immediately after she had begun to 
menstruate, she gave birth to an infant in less than a couple of years. So astonished 
were the villagers at this achievement that they used to refer to her as the coconut 
which had put forth shoots before falling to the ground from the parent tree. 


Young girls accordingly take no precautions against pregnancy: confident as 
yet of their inability to conceive, they leave contraceptive measures to mature women 
who are either still single or else, though married, for some reason anxious to restrict 
the number of their children. Almost the only two persons in the Wonevaro district 
pointed out as having taken steps to safeguard themselves were Mor, a spinster aged 
twenty-four, and one of the wives of the headman Kauni, Boda by name, who had 


11 Vide M. F. Ashley-Montagu, “* Infertility of the Unmarried in Primitive Societies,” Oceania, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 15-26; and also Oceania, Vol. XII, p. 96. 
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nearly died on each of the four occasions that she had given birth to a stillborn 
infant.” 


Native contraceptives cannot, in any case, be in the least effective—Boda 
began using them long before the third pregnancy, and Mor had had three 
miscarriages. According to local theory, conception takes place when the menstrual 
blood has been damned up in the womb by a considerable quantity of semen. Pre- 
ventive measures consist therefore of endowing this blood with such potency that it 
breaks through the blocked passage, an object achieved by means of magic. Either 
of two kinds of leaves has to be chewed, those of the bamboo—selected because in 
former days knives were made from the stem of the plant—and those of a particular 
kind of creeper with sharp thorns. Opinion was divided as to the frequency of the 
dosage, some maintaining that a bundle of leaves every day for a week would be 
permanently effective, and others that a quantity had to be taken every month or 
two. 


If a single girl is sufficiently unfortunate as to become pregnant she hastily 
endeavours first to persuade one of her lovers to marry her before the condition 
becomes noticeable. Met with a refusal, she eats a special kind of bark chosen as 
an abortifacient on account of its oily—and hence slippery—surface. [Illness follows 
and, in some cases, probably on account of the general poisoning of the system, 
miscarriage. 

Yet, although the unmarried mother is condemned, she is never looked upon as 
a social outcast to be repudiated and scorned. Persons not closely related behave 
when in her company as far as possible as though nothing untoward had occurred, 
and even behind her back most of their criticisms are levelled against her ineptitude 
at having failed to secure a husband. The members of her family may be less 


reticent with their strictures, but most of them are still anxious to do their best for 
her and for the infant. 


The sisters are usually the most bitter, though their own chances of marriage 
are in no wise affected. Two of Sanamuk’s sisters beat her severely as soon as they 
tealized that her attempts to procure an abortion had failed. The third, Yam, came 
to the rescue but did not hesitate on that account to speak her mind. “ You witha 
bastard in your belly, aren’t you ashamed ? ”’ she was reputed to have asked. ‘‘ What 
about this child? Who'll be its father ? Or are you going to be mother and father 
both? Do you know what everyone will be saying about you ?—that you couldn’t 
persuade a single one of your lovers to marry you, not one. You're all right to lie 
with—that’s clear—but no good to marry.” 


The parents seldom, if ever, make open reproaches, preferring to indicate their 
displeasure with an icy silence. Offering as excuse their unwillingness to have a 
grandchild reared without a father’s guiding hand, they generally insist that it shall 


‘ 12 Vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Adoption in Wogeo,”” Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vols. XLIV, 
LV. 
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be handed over after weaning to one of the childless couples who are anxious to 
adopt it. 

The brothers always construct the birth house, but their behaviour otherwise is 
somewhat unpredictable. A number have been known to beat an erring sister, but 
others, probably the majority, are sympathetic. Gwaramun, Sanamuk’s only 
brother, is reputed to have expressed his pleasure at the birth of her infant. As no 
one would seek her hand in marriage for a long period, he said she would now be able 
to remain at his side. The villagers were rather sceptical of his good faith at the 
time, but agreed later, when, at her request, he refused to permit the baby to be sent 
away, that he was certainly very fond of her and might have been speaking the 
truth. 

No effort is made to force the child’s father to contribute towards its upkeep ; 
in the native view a bastard has no father, as is implied by the word used, tama- 
tabwa, literally, ‘‘ father-not.”4* Frequent intercourse either with one man or 
with several is supposed to be essential for conception ; moreover, if a number are 
involved, as is said to be always the case when the woman is unmarried, each makes a 
contribution to the child’s physical make-up. People accordingly discovered that 
the forehead of Sanamuk’s baby resembled Wakalu’s, its eyes Kabub’s, its lower jaw 
Sawang’s, and its ears Labim’s. To approach all these was felt to be impossible, and 
to confine the demands to one absurd. It occasionally happens that a girl claims to 
have been faithful, but nobody believes her, and her brother does not risk the ridicule 
with which a request for compensation would be greeted. 


The reason for the lover rejecting the suggestion of marriage will now be obvious : 
he dislikes fathering a child for which he believes himself to be only partly responsible. 
(If later he finds that he cannot beget an offspring he may be forced to adopt one, 
but young people have no wish at this stage to anticipate such difficulties.) The 
girl may swear that she has been true to him, but, convinced that he has not lain with 
her sufficiently often to be the sole cause of her condition, he affirms that she must of 
necessity be lying. The pregnancy is regarded, in fact, as proof of her lack of 
discrimination, and the young and attractive men now look elsewhere, leaving her 
to be ultimately claimed by a widower, or perhaps by someone suffering from a minor 
physical disability. 

Bastards entrusted to a foster parent do not appear to be treated any differently 
from other adopted children. Now regarded as legitimate, they are no longer at a 
social disadvantage. I can make no generalization about those reared in the house- 
hold of a mother’s brother, for I was familiar with only two, a couple of small boys 
aged between six and seven. Yet it was probably no-accident that they were both 
shy and lacking in assurance. Their uncles did not appear to display the affection 
which might have been expected from a father, and, though I never heard of anyone 
either being unkind or taunting them, they already knew that they were “ the 


18 As its origins are then concealed, I was unable to make a census of illegitimate children. 
14A less common term is niang-daradi, ‘‘ father-nothing.”’ 
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children of all the men in general” and thus without paternal kin. A comment 
made during an initiation ceremony at Gol village gave a hint of the sort of treatment 
to which they had to accustom themselves. The arrangements had been made by 
the headman Kawang on behalf of his young nephew aged six, but two or three men 
with sons not much older collaborated with him, and at the last minute the. uncle of 
the village bastard, a lad of ten, sent him along also. “‘ The boy is far too old and 
ought to have been initiated long ago,” my host remarked. “‘ But, you see, he has 
no father to care for him.” 


H. Ian Hocsin. 








YABOAINE, A WAR GOD OF NORMANBY ISLAND 
By G&za R6HEIM 


N one of his early reports on Dobuan folk-lore, Bromilow mentions two deities, 

both called Eaboaine, and both dwelling in the Milky Way. The first Eaboaine 

is the creator, the second is the God of Thieves.1_ According to Dr. Loria (quoted by 

Seligman), the people of Rogea see Eaboahine in the moon, and he mentions a 

“prayer ” directed to Eaboahine when they start on a cannibal raid. I shall now 

attempt to explain this rather peculiar supernatural being of Normanby Island, using 
the data I obtained in the field in 1930. 


SHOUTING UP TO YABOAINE 


The people of Sipupu have brought a wild pig for the feast. Their drums are 
sounding and a curious long-drawn howl trembles through the air. We are by now 
old residents of Normanby Island and we know what the “ prayer ”’ is, or rather the 
“ shouting up’”’ to Yaboaine. 


An old man of Nadinadia related a war between Nadinadia and Boasitorobo, 
two neighbouring villages or village groups of Normanby Island. ‘“‘ We went out 
to the gardens and I killed a man. I speared him in his mons pubis. The spear went 
in and he died. I hit his head with an axe and then we left him.”’ When they 
arrived home they got drums and trumpets. They stood up in a row and shouted : 


“Yaboaine u ita mwautama Ta a ita tuewa  gi’aana® U ewa 
os look look down And we look you take in vain Take it away 
be wu tueyenawa ta uniuinina u mwautenama be au uwat 
and bring it up to you and killer you send down and we shall kill 
au nuunua.”’ 
we shall kill more. 


This means humility in the moment of supreme triumph. Translated not only 
verbally but according to its apparent meaning into English, they are saying : 
““O God! we are not proud. Only You can give real success, victory is Yours, 
not ours.” 


1 W. E. Bromilow, ‘‘ Dobuan Beliefs and Customs,”’ Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1912, Pp. 414. 


* Annual Report British New Guinea, 1894-5, p. 41. C. G. Seligman, The Melanesians of 
British New Guinea, 1910, p. 650. 


* Means a man who went into the war in vain, was unsuccessful. 
‘The « is a separate vowel. 
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If they brought the captive or the corpse along, they would then proceed to 
roast and eat him. Then the old man told me that Yaboaine made them, that is, 
that he made the infant in the womb and also that they called him tubuda (our 
grandfather). 


Eguma waine to’umalina Yaboaine geabo natuna i mwerurui aiaiili 
If woman bad5 re not child shapes properly 
nimana nai aena geabo i sausaudi guama pulipulina i tutubua. 

hands nor legs not putsthem child round one she gives birth to. 


This shows Yaboaine as a moral force ; he is angry if girls cohabit too much 
or if women commit adultery and the result is a miscarriage. For the present, 
however, we are only interested in the meaning of “ shouting up.” 


Satya rathene babada st losatya si pili tau si unui 

War old times old people they made war they ran man they killed 

st bwauhanat Yaboaine kohina si guae Yaboaine uu u! 

they shouted up ‘ to him they said i Se ae hb 

Ku surumaa! ka kabi geyogeyot* nidi ku nanarei garewaya ma 
Come down’ we hold bad ones these you take them up to the sky and 
tau bwebwayo" nina ku suruheyama Ka unuha* ma kahunuhunua. 
man eagles those you bring down We killed and we will kill (more). 


“ Their back trembles ’”’ (with joy) and they win the day against their enemies. 
I showed my informants the text quored by Seligman as a prayer to Eaboahine on a 
cannibal raid. This is the corrected and translated text : 


Eaboahine e kugeba gauma ne tau  Poroporokego e ku tawyegu® 
i looks down at me this man My heavy body then you take me 
Yaboaine e ku tauyegue gaunagu Ku piliegu piltkabe 
i then you take me you hide me You make me run” run up 
pitagube Piliunu unagube. 
run down My running and my killing. 


This “ shouting up ” evidently belongs in the same group, as those quoted above, 
and the time for shouting is not when the party starts on a cannibal raid but when 
they have killed or captured their first man. Pig killing or capturing is another 
occasion for this shouting. 


5T.e. loyawe dididigi=coitus very much. 

* “ Cowards ”’ = matamatau-usina (fearsome penis). 
7IL.e., daring men; strong warriors. 

® We killed one. 


* The last word unuagube evidently means “‘ and I shall kill.’” This was not translated by 
Bulema. Cf. Seligman, /.c., p. 650. 


10 Not from, but towards the enemy to attack them, to kill people. The whole is in the 
Meudana or Widiwidi language. 
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“If we go hunting into the bush and one man catches a pig we tie up its legs 
and on the path we all stand up and one man shouts up (¢ bwauhanet) : 


‘ Yaboaine ku suruma Kona geyogeyoi nina ke wai" 
‘a you come down caught bad one that take 
Ku nanairei kona kahirina Ku suruheyama. 
You take up let us catch good ones You come down 
Sauga baiwana ka konaha ma kohinega ka her:.’”’ 
Every time we caught many and therefore we call together, 


that is, whenever they call on him like that he comes down and they catch more pigs 
and they are happy. 





Key to Figure 1 
. Sipupu from Kudikudila point to Waira kawana. 
Boasitaroba from Kudikudila to Seureya. 
. Weyoko from Seureya to Wenasia. 
Kelologiea from Wenasi to Sawatupwa river. 
Sawatupwa or Guy country; its frontier is Kweyeuwa river. 
Mwanimwaniku finishes at Nedabara. 
. Mwatebu finishes at Natuai. 
. Sawataitai finishes at Domuri—a big plain of grass. 
. Darubia finishes at Rabugua river. 
to. Miadeba finishes at Udura point. 
11. Sisiana at Paieta point. 
12. Wegadagada at Nokuya point. 
ra. Gaigal (black) finish Sa 
14. (black) es at Sawarau point. 
15. Sabia finishes at Gabwagabwawa point. 
16. Yo’o finishes at Usisara. ‘‘ Penis stands up ’—name of a stone. 
17. Uasara at Raisana Bay finishes at Karokaroya point (Ubuya Mission). 
18. Wewemara finishes at Bwatete point. 
19. Bwakera finishes at Tewteweya river. 
20. Poponawai at Mayabari point. 
21. Mayabari (old name, Kebusue). 
22. Sewa ends at Kikisi point, Masie bay. 
23. Kurada finishes at Sewai river or Didiwaga point. 
24. Barabara finishes at Gwamogwamo point. 
25. Bunama ends at Bwasiesa. 
26. Gudumura ends Bwasidaewa. 
27. Bwatete begins at Mwadauna (Wairakawana*) ends at Kwayaiya. 
28. Sigasiga from Kwayaiya to Dauwada shore. 
29. Kwatakwatama (includes Mayawa village). 
30. Lomitawa. 
31. Meudana (Widiwidi). 
32. Mwaruata. 
33- Loboda (Duau) ends at Meabana point. 
34. Gui (means behind). 
35. Kwanaura ends at Keyoiya. 
36. Marukwasia ends at Panenai point (includes Soburata). 
37. Biawa ends at Sinada. 
38. Guregureu ends at Koyabebe point. 
39. Kimwarau ends at Tabudaya point. 
40. Tupuabobori or Kasikasiyene ends at Garawetewetete point. 
41. Tubunai ends at Hatukira point. 
* Mwadauna is the village ; Wairakawana the river. 


he tind 


11“ Caught,” i.e., the prey, the pig. Take this pig, it is not worth much ! 
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Another version of the same “ shouting up”’ is this: 


“ Gebagebasuruma yayaukwana u kewa. 
Look down this you take. 
Ku haneyawa konaina ku suruheyama 
You goup-—_ catch it you come down and give us. 
Igu pwart gamwana kuena barugu Uuunul” 
My net middle into _ it goes in ,, ! 
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This long-drawn-out sound of u « « «/ with half-opened lips which they keep hitting 
with the palms of their hands is the closing phase of all these ‘“‘ shoutings”’ to 
Yaboaine. At a feast, when they catch the pig in a trap, the man who caught it 
shouts : 
“Amu bawe ta enega apwesa.” 
Your pig because of they come. 
Then they rub the eyes of the pig and sing a song called Matabanabana (mata, eyes). 
“ Bawe nina didirada gobugobu leleyana t webubu. 
Pig that red pig black pig its footstep is finished. 
I webobo webubu = matya aooo! 
Finished is finished altogether 
Yakamoiyauununu! I guamoiyauununu! Iya, iya, tya, tya!” 
I tied it ee eat ee Gs 
This is after the “ shouting up ’’ to Yaboaine, and it is especially the characteristic 
ending of « « « / which connects it also in a formal way with these peculiar “ prayers.”’ 
The fact that the ‘“‘ shouting up ”’ occurs also at the ceremonial food distribution or 
sagari is of great significance. 
When the stwaha or tower is filled up at the sagari or mwadare (sagari made for 
sister-in-law)? one man, on the to-mwadare side, looks up and shouts : 
“ Yaboaine o! ku suruma ma nabanaba sakuina u kahari 
= ,, | You come down and head load that stopping that you take 
Ku hanae_ leyawa nabanaba kahilina ku surueyama 
You took it away head load real bring down to us. 
Ka nabaha Ka nabanaba 
We carried on the head we shall carry on the head ! 


This means that we have made a good pile now and we always shall make a good pile 
like this. ‘‘ Carrying on the head ” is the way they bring the yams to make up the 
pile, but it also refers to one pwanikau (long yam) carrying the other on its back in 
the tower. Then they all shout the Yaboaine u uu! In the Bunama district 
(village of Tewatewa) the “ shouting up ” to Yaboaine is again found in connection 
with the tower at the sagari. Before “shouting up” they have the following 
incantation for the tower : 


” 


Baita (Incantation). 

Pepeoa _tarotaro 

Butterfly coloured. 
Gosegwao mi pepewa'* madouna Taugu igu pepewa gidarina 
My friends your buttterfly big one Myself my butterfly little one 


12 Cf. Réheim, “ Tauhau and the Mwadare,” Int. Journal of Psycho-Analysis, XIII, p. 121. 
13 Those who have provided the food. 


14T transcribe the word I heard as pepeoa in one case and as pepewa in the other, following as 
close as I can the pronunciation of the word at that moment. 
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Garewa ana tobwawa 

Sky its maker of ladder 
Wasagu garewet garewei 
My fame to the sky to the sky 
Wa tauyet wasagu 

You take up my fame 


Ya ana toeraera 

The its walker 
Wasagu wa tauye 
My fame you take up 
Wasagu wa hanehe 
my fame you carry up 





Wa hanenet wasagu Guama igu gidarigu 
You carry up my fame Child I little 
Wasagumo hanehane Wasagu wa tauye 
My fame only goes up My fame You take up 
Wa tauyei  wasagu. 

You take up my fame. 


Then a man standing beside the tower “ shouts up ”’ to Yaboaine : 


“ Yaboaine 0! auausauina t hanewa anaupwaina i suruma.” 
loaded never full it goes up Loaded full it comes down. 


” 


Which means “ This is nothing. You would not call this fully loaded! When you 
send supplies down that will be fully loaded.” 


Another opportunity for “ shouting up” to Yaboine is when a new canoe is 
pushed off. According to Kauanamo, when they made a new canoe they gave a 
feast and began to talk about the places they want to go to for their cannibal raids. 
This feast is called egayo (sending off). They have built a house for the boat from 
which they pull it out to the sea: 


“ St rugu yoeyoe kena boa si naha be suguli be 
They go in boathouse into and drums and conch shell trumpets*® 


sikewa be si wawarei waga Si lisiya hora boa 
they take and they shout together boat They pull out sea and 
to-neya Si kegelu be nikuya st doedoedi boa 


the paddlers They take their seats and on the ocean they stop there and 
kebo tat itohoro be neya 1% kabiragasi kenega 1 bwauhane Yaboaine 
one man rises and paddle he holds up so he shouts m 
kena, Yaboaine pepeu geyogeyoina 1 mwerawa 

to, re sling thrower bad one he climbs up (to you) 

pepeu katlina _ pilikatkailina mea kaikatlina 4 suru 
sling thrower proper one runner proper one paddler good one!* he let 
ma ima waga kanehei kenega Si bwau 

down our canoe we paddle then They shout : 


“ Sesetyauunuul” 


Ready >> 9) 99 99 


15 Dialect of Maiawa. Ordinarily called Yoguli. 
16 Kaikailina means proper, good, real. 
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Yaboaine will fulfil their wishes if they shout this up to him. Some people have 
seen Yaboaine in a dream but they are afraid to tell this dream lest they die. 

This is the information given by Kaunamo of Mayawa. The “ shouting up” 
differs in one detail: that Yaboaine’s name is not mentioned at the end. Yaboaine 
being pre-eminently associated with war, and a big canoe in old times being pre- 
eminently a war-canoe, it is obvious that the deity should be connected with the 
egayo. A naval battle is opened by the stone hurled from a sling. 

Perhaps it is significant that something similar occurs in connection with the 
moon, as we have seen that in another area Yaboaine is located in the moon. When 
the moon is not visible in the sky, they ‘‘ shout up ” in the dark the same way as they 
shout to Yaboaine : 

““Watkena yo! imu eda Edagwaba Mata u tuyadae, Mehe 

Moon ho! your road Edagwaba road’? Eyes you open Eyelid 
utudolise Heyo hheyouuunu!” 
make lift up Ho hoho ,,,, ,, ,, 

The most outstanding thing about Yaboaine is this “shouting up.” This 
connects him definitely with the psychological moment of triumph in life, but 
especially with the supreme triumph of warfare. 


WaR AND CANNIBALISM 


This is the narrative of one of the wars of Mayawa as told by Kauanamo, who 
was one of the warriors. The reason for the war was that the people of Guregureu 
and Kurada had killed some of the people of Mayawa. It is true that the Mayawa 
people had been the attackers as they had raided Guregureu and Kurada with their 
Dobuan allies. But this makes no difference; it was still a case of mebu (blood 
revenge). 


Satya. 

War 
Saiyaya ka naoya waine rua, Ka unudi Guregureu boiboiya 
War we went women two, We killed at Guregureu (Loboda) at night 
Totui Kebweu Gamaubeya uinut Kebweu Miariya uinut 
Fisherman One = killed (i.e., captured) One a killed 
be kenega ka gerugogona bwa kebweu ima tai sinabwa i bwauhane 
and then we gathered in canoe and one our man big shouted up 


garewaya, 1 ona: 
skyward he said: 
“0 Yaboaine ka kabi paeracrana Matamatausina nenenesina 
e a You take bad one _ Eyes frightened (cowards) weak ones 
uhanewa bwa waywayina usuruma ima wagaya.” 
you take up and strong ones send down our canoe-to 


17 A road that leads from Widiwidi to Bunama. (The information is from a woman of 
Weyoko.) 
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And they splashed the water up and shouted : 


“ Kenega ka nua ka unununua.” 
So we shall kill and kill again. 

They splash the water up and as it falls down on them Yaboaine grants their wish. 
The young boys paddled home, the big man made besa'* on the canoe. Their whole 
left side was painted with lime. They went ashore at Siwabobo, holding their 
captives by the arm. They brought them into the village. They tried to run away 
and they shouted. Many people came from Loboda, Dauwada and Koya to see the 
war party coming home. The people of Loboda bought one of the women with a 
bagi and the woman from Kwanaura was roasted at Siwabobo. They bind them and 
roast them. If they have not eaten flesh for two or three months they will just go 
for the flesh and kill the victim before roasting him. If, however, revenge is the main 
thing they roast them alive. The killer does not eat of the flesh. In an open fight 
everybody tries to kill as quickly as he can, but otherwise their main aim is to make 
captives (mewa). 

In the area of Duau and Dobu, war is essentially a cannibal raid and the object 
of war is fame. A song commemorates an event of this kind : 


Gogosura’® si buinaya _Kasa 4 doyawarinaya 
Gogosura_ they turned over. Villages it goesthrough them all (the news) 
Negeyoni mwanaena Wagaya 1 kemataneu 

i her husband to the canoe he became tears. 


The news goes through the land; they have captured Negeyoni and her husband 
cries. Enemies came and raided a village; they took a woman for the cannibal 
feast ; they have left her husband crying. Another war event is related in the 
following song : 

Waga Kwese Yarayara® Bwaga kana neya duma Miadeba kainadi 

Canoe Rain Desire Ocean its paddle alone Miadeba their language 

Ta enoenonolet. 

We listened to it. 


A Dobu canoe came to Duau all alone ; they captured a man, and when they went 
past Miadeba they heard the people talking. The next song throws further light 
on the objective of war in this area : 


Ramuramu Gu-rawerawe* Masasa edouriet 

Roots My lover Masasa made him cry always 
Isu Garawetewetete™® Tau Yaore i dede. 

Point Garawetewetete Tau Yaore cried. 


18 A war dance, see below. 

1® Gogosura, a village in Lomitawa. 
% Name of a canoe. 

21 Name of canoe. 


%2 A point near Digaragara. 
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Masasa was a gomabwaina, a “ pretty boy”’ of Gudamuri. “ Pretty boys” and 
“ pretty girls’ are a special group in this area.2 They mean great glory and fame 
for their village, like a heavyweight or an Olympic champion in a European town. 
Now when the Dobu people had taken the captive Masasa on their canoe, his brother 
ran after them on the shore crying: “‘ Let Masasa come back and take me!” The 
people replied from the boat : ‘‘ No, we want him ; you go back and look after your 
village !”’ Without knowing the specific attitudes of this area, we can hardly under- 
stand this dialogue. It seems pure heroic fraternal love on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, we do not understand why these cannibals do not take both while they 
are at it. But Masasa would not run after the canoe in the same way if his brother 
had been captured ; it is only the “ pretty boy ” who has to be kept in the village at 
all costs. On the other hand, the raiders see no point in taking both ; fame is what 
they are after, and by capturing the “ pretty boy ”’ they have achieved what they 
desired. The Dobu people had been trying to catch him for a long time because 
such a beautiful man had never been seen before. It was dangerous to sing this song 
when people of Gudamuri (the home village of the pretty boy) were present. They 
were so ashamed of the fact that the Dobuans had managed to take him that this 
would mean a casus belli. 


The next song refers to a similar event, but in this case it is a simebwaina, a 
beautiful woman : 


Neidoya sinebwaina Yanabwa** edouriest Me Kurada 
- the beautiful girl es they made him cry People of Kurada 
sinadiao Si dobe lolo komwanaya 


their mothers They take off skirt tie it back again. 


The old women (‘‘ mothers ’’’) of Kurada went to bathe. They hear that Neidoya, 
the beauty of the village, has been captured and her lover is running along the shore 
crying. They tie their skirts on again and run home. The raiders were the Duau 
people. 


A similar event took place at Bwasilaki: 


Bwasilaki tubuau Warugeba Wa dedoi 
ES young boys You peep out you cry 
Kanawe* tunautua Gomayawa** dagurina Ya usausadenei. 
5 “hit begin ” re its feather I fetch away. 


The people of Loboda went on a cannibal raid to Bwasilaki. They caught a 
sinebwatina (beautiful woman) here called “the feather of the star” and they 
celebrated their .besa on Kanawe Island. 


%G. Réheim, “ Professional Beauties of Normanby Island,” American Anthropologist, 
XLII, p. 657. 


24 Name of her lover. 
25 Name of an island near Bwasilaki. 
26 Gomayawa is another name for the morning star (kowa). 
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Individual heroism played a large part in these wars, as shown by the deeds of 
To Abara. A man called To Abara used to kill and eat the people of Weyoko. They 
decided to make this famous cannibal the captain of their fleet. They had four 
canoes and they went to Dauwada. But at Kainono point they were intercepted by 
a Duau fleet consisting of ten canoes. The Weyoko fleet was in a bay between 
Kainono point the Duau proper and the Duau fleet stood up so as to block the exit 
of the bay. When his men told him what the situation was, he said: ‘“‘ You go to 
sleep and wait for the ebb.’’ When he said: “‘ My canoe leads, the others follow,” 
he poured lime on his body, made magic on the lime and lay down again. ‘‘ Are we 
coming near? ’’ he asked his men. “ Not yet,” they replied. ‘‘ That is a lie,” he 
said, then he got up and shouted : ‘‘ Have you ever seen To Abara ? ”’ and he hurled 
a stone over their fleet as a challenge from his sling. ‘‘ Who are you ? ”’ they asked. 
“T am To Abara, the man who has killed a whole village! ’’ That was enough, the 
Duau fleet went straight home. 


Another hero of the previous generation was Sawaitoya’s (Bebe’s) uncle Kwapero. 
If he said: ‘‘ gona satya” (to-morrow war), then the others followed him. He led 
Boasitoroba against Lomitawa and Bunama. Once they went to Lomitawa and 
Kwapero killed a man called Subu. When Kwapero was about fifteen they killed 
his father. He killed two in revenge, leaving one and eating the other.?”_ Later, 
still in revenge for his father, he killed another two men, and one of these was Kaili. 
Then they went again and killed Didiyara. Then there was a war against one of the 
villages in Bunama, they killed one of the men and ate him. When he came home 
somebody said he had killed his brother by barau (black magic). He was angry and 
killed that man. 

War is a technique with its own modus procedendi or tactics, and like every other 
activity in Duau, it has its own specific magic or incantations. Kogisi of Guregureu 
is now an old man, but as a youth he was famous for his beauty and therefore it is a 
miracle that he could live to a ripe old age to tell the story. The people of Dobu were 
always trying to get him but he was well aware of the danger and was very cautious. 
He was one of the “ gomabwaina”’ (male beauty) in his youth and the Dobu people 
were always trying to catch and eat him. His wife woke him one day*® to take him 
to a dance, but he thought strangers had come and said so. “ No, it is your wife,” 
his father said. His mother was afraid. ‘‘ Don’t go to the dance,” she said, “ the 
Dobu people will come and they will cut you into pieces and eat you!” Being a 
beauty he had a pillow, that is, a head-rest to keep his coiffure as it should be. Another 
complication and danger he had to face at the dance was the jealousy of his cousins 
who wanted to pick a quarrel with him and get his wife. He goes on to explain how 
it is if somebody is a famous singer or a carver, or a great barau (sorcerer) or an esaesa 
(rich man). In all these cases he runs the same risk, people will try to catch him for 
the cannibal feast. I asked Kogisi whether they thought that by eating a beautiful 


2? This is contrary to general usage, as the slayer should never eat the man he killed. 
28 He relates the story himself. 
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person they would become beautiful or that they would be great singers if they eat a 
great singer. They had no such idea, he said ; it was a question of fame. By killing 
and eating famous people their fame would increase, and that was the aim of the raid. 
Kogisi explained the situation from the point of view of Guregureu. Their allies 
were Sigasiga, Bwasiesa and Kumarau. Bwasiesa and Kumarau are the neighbours 
of Guregureu. Then there is Mwaruata, a place between Sigasiga and Guregureu, 
which is also one of their allies. Their enemies were Kurada, Barabara, Gwaragwara, 
(near Kwanaura). The so-called “little kune’’ (trade exchange) was carried on 
through the bush to avoid the enemy. 


“‘ At Bwasigamwana,”’ he says, ‘‘ we had a big fight. It was the war of my old 
people, of my brothers and our own war. They killed a man from Bwasigamwana, 
and then they announced this by blowing the yoguli (conch-shell).” Before going 
to war they have a minor “ feast,” that is, they eat something together. If a man 
is a great warrior, he gets a kuroya feather in his hair. This is for somebody who has 
been successful in the blood-feud (mebu), has obtained revenge for his grandfathers 
that is, his ancestors’, death. 


The war commences when they perform the incantation called : 


Bwakwa kana weyara 
Earth its crack. 


He and his brother performed the incantation, or, as he said: ‘‘ Bwakwa 


+ weyariya ’’—‘‘ He made the earth crack.” 
Kurada®® mwayobeyobeina Sabiya® mwaninikina Si mwamwayobeyobe 
Kurada its moving Sabiya its earthquake They were moving 


Si mwamwanikiniki Yaratua ya pili Si mwamwayobeyobe 
They were shaking [came out Irun They were moving 
Ya ratua ya pili Kunuma Biyawa Si mwamwantkinthi. 

I come out Irun People of Biyawa They were shaking. 


In consequence of this incantation the enemy will “ quake ”’ and tremble like an 
earthquake and when his side comes out it will be just a walk-over. They end the 
incantation by spitting. The next incantation is the shield. 


Rawa (Shield). 


Lagilagi*' tegetegege St tegege Yogenegu Si tegege 
‘s running round They run round in vain for me They run round 
si tegege kasatigu. 


they run round “ hard ”*? for me. 


2° Name of a place. 

© Place at the western end of the island. 
1A kind of crab that always runs round. 
33? Hard in the sense of difficult. 
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Only the leader has a shield. In a sea fight it. 1s assumed that he protects the whole 
crew with his shield. In the middle of the shield they may make a hole through which 
they can see the enemy. The next incantation is for making the handle : 


Kana sera 

Its handle 

Nimaguya karakikita 
To my hand bite holding 
Nimaguya  karasobwata 
To my hand sticking 


Boyowa pakiri 

Boyowa papakilitana shell** 
I karakarakikita 

It holds like a bite 

I karakarasobwata. 

It has stuck. 


The next incantation is for the frontal attack : 


Pilt manuna 
Running for 
Yaita bo ina boru 


Whose whether that pile of stone 
Pili lekwalekwaidi 
Run break in pieces them 


Sine sine boru*4 
Woman woman pile of stone 
Ya rekwarekwat 

I broke it down 

Ya pipili lekwalekwa 

I have run broken 





Pili sokesokeidi Ya pipili sokesoke 
Run open open them*® I have run opened. 


Then they both come out into the open. The description of the battle is very 
characteristic and I quote it verbatim: 


Bwasigamwana si ratu satya i karabegwara. Si hewaiwai 

a people they came out war started. They were strong 
ka hewaiwai =si naoreyama Ka nahoredi Yawasidi 1 gumwagumwara 
we were strong they chased us We chased them their breath finished 
Yawasima i gumwagumwara Si hira ka hira 
Our breath finished They went back we went back. 


This is open warfare, more demonstrative than dangerous as in this case nobody was 
actually even hurt. 


Samwero, an old man of Nadinadia, relates some of the wars of his youth. Their 
real enemies were the Lomitawa. The Boasitoroba people came in ambush to kill 
people who were working in their gardens. After this they would celebrate a besa 
at home with red dil leaves** on their arm and a skirt. The people of Nadinadia 


33 A shell like an oyster. It is very difficult to tear it off the rock. You must do this very 
quickly to get it off. This means that the shield cannot be taken out of the leader’s hand. 


$4 Sine Boru is a woman of the mumuga (myth). She is a witch. The enemy may be like a 
= of stones, fortified by magic like the people in the myth; even then this will break them 
own. 


35 Break through the line. 
3¢ These were also used to decorate the yams at the feast. 
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made war on Widiwidi and returned triumphantly after having wounded a woman. 
They sang the following besa : 


Widiwidt wainena Wa besa rokawaniamo 

Widiwidi its woman You dance a besa with mouth only 

Ina guna wa goheyama Nibuyuma t gebamoast. 

Her stock you cut and bring Nibuyuma village she will see a new 
place. 


This means that they only wounded the woman and then they tied her to a stick. 
They made the besa “ only with the mouth”’ ; they had no skirt and no drum in the 
bush. They then ate her at Nadinadia, and she was given as a sebua (marriage 
present) to the in-law relations. Another besa refers to a war with Dauwada : 


Toheya mweroro iret Wahaya kebwa ya tohoro Dautomu’? 
Brother-in-law homesick for him Uncle here _ I stood up 
ega yabwau Giliku®® 1 bubusinaya. 

from it I shout = covered it. 


” 


They caught a Dauwada man, he implored them to stop and shouted for his uncle 
and brother-in-law to come and help him. Black clouds cover Giliku ; his last 
wish to see the hill of his home village is not fulfilled. 


In another case there was actual killing (hunua). The people of Bwasidaewa 
came in a canoe and went into ambush (kairaha=to take care of themselves). They 
had come for a cannibal raid, but the tables were turned on the raiders, as Kogisi’s 
grandfather killed one of them. They chased him, but as they could not catch him, 
he and the others sailed away. Then the people of Guregureu got their drums, skirts, 
feathers and lime pots, and with mats spread out and the duoku palm in their hands 
they started out in a canoe. When they were fully dressed and before they started 
si bwauhane (they shouted up) to Yaboaine. It was explained that what they 
“shout up,” that is, get rid of, is their weakness. 


O Yaboaine paheraheraina Si hanaewa hunuhunu ina u kewakusuru 

i i weak ones are coming up brave ones that youfetch bringdown 
weyama ma gemwa Yahunuaha ka ya hunuhunua 

tous and then I kill and I shall always kill. 


After this, they sing either ordinary songs or special songs for the besa. They bring 
the man they have killed back into the village (the corpse or captive was with them 
on the canoe). They sell the human flesh for ue things only and these then go round 
in the une. ‘‘ The bagi is the pokara (initial gift) for human flesh.’”’ For a mwari 
they give a breast, for a dona—an arm, for a bagi—a leg. A nose bone (mwahuhu) 
will purchase a head, a stone axe (pareresanu) a neck. If somebody has no gwegwe 
(une objects) he will say: ‘‘ Please chop a little bit off for me. Bawe garana tau 


37 Village; part of Kwayaiya. 
3* Name of hill at Dauwada. 
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i kamuna (Pig is bad, man tastes better) ’’ they would say. “ Tauma hai” (Our 
smell), they say, “‘ therefore it is good. Kadji huwyowana (Their happiness).” The 
man who killed the enemy may not eat it, because if he does this, he will not kill more 
enemies, his foot will always be tired. The songs give us important information on 
Yaboaine as a god of war and cannibalism. This besa song was made by the Kurada 
people on the island of Poporai: 


Si rae yaruyaruadt 4 yemara Y aboaine®® 

The dead man the ghosts Became Yaboaine 
Tamwagwai kewokewou Poporai™ kebe dolibu 
Tamaguari® little canoe Poporai place of crying. 


While the Kurada people made besa on the island, the widow said her husband had 
“become a Yaboaine.”’ 


My informant gave the following detailed description of a cannibalistic process of 
cooking. ‘“‘ When we roast a man, we stick two poles into the ground with a cross- 
stick. We tie the man’s hands, and then tie him to the cross-stick with a loop that 
gives him space to move up and down. We light two fires at both ends and the man 
stands in the middle. The fires burn and the man runs one way and then the other 
between the two fires, till he dies: 

Karukaruana kasu koinega ihane Yaboaine kohina 

His spirit smoke with it goes up Yaboaine to him. 

Because the spirit stays with him, it becomes like Yaboaine. Then he tells me that 
those who commit suicide or those who are killed by a bavau (sorcerer) or those who 
die of old age go to Bwebweso, while those who die in war go to Yaboaine. 

The battle described above (between Bwasigamwana and Guregureu) would be 
described technically as a rasagita (go straight). One party marches up to the enemy 
village in a line ; then they shout, Waha/ and the whole line rushes at the village. 
The haupa (hiding) on the other hand is a ruse to provoke a rasagita. A song shows 
how this ambush functions : 


Tauru tautaura Tata kahemi wa basei 

Back part back part of island* Now your foot you stand up straight 
Ina keda sipwasipwa Guguyot 1 bodenaya 

His road tied up Night covered. 


The Bunama people came and attacked Boasitoroba ; they were driven back by a 
rasagita. But suddenly the rasagita stopped ; somebody shouted: ‘‘ Beware of an 
ambush ! ”’ 


3® In his lifetime the man whom they killed was a person (fomotai) ; now he is a Yaboaine. 
* This is a Basilaki passage. 

“1 Poporai is the name of an island. 

42In the case of Normanby Island, this is Bunama. 
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The next song commemorates an episode in the war between Weyoko on the 
one side and Boasitoroba and Moraha on the other : 


Moraha be Boasitoroba Koda nama kahegeyoi 
# and a Where our bad legs 
Satya wa darorosai Kuyawa wagowagogona I tutube numanuma 


War you break it Kuyawa road its pond® He smells drinks it. 


Bebe relates the story of an attack against his village Boasitoroba when he was a 
little boy. The Lomitawa, aided by the people of Mwaruata, Bwatete and Sigasiga, 
chased them from Sipupu to Sawatupwa. He remarks that the people who live on 
the coast or who come from the sea are tall men, while the Lomitawa (their districts 
are in the interior : /o mitawa=dwellers of the jungle) are short men. Nevertheless, 
they were very strong. One group went rasagita; another haupa. They speared 
one of the Boasitoroba men, but they had encircled the whole army of Boasitoroba 
and they shouted : 


Nahahanahami i badi wa taeya beno garewa ina hoina 
Your sides grow youfly that sky it  toit. 


That is, ‘‘ Your sides won’t grow wings and you can’t fly away to the sky!” The 
Boasitoroba people were mad with anxiety ; they ran up and down and defecated 
into their trousers (bwarai). They caught and ate a man called Bwadeya because he 
did not listen to the advice of the old men. The whole army went to pieces. The 
Lomitawa could have killed and eaten them all. 


At Meudana, before they go to war they stand up in a group and singing out 
loudly they recite an incantation to protect them against the enemies’ spears : 


Gita ana gau Salamo mata kaukauuna 
Spear its hiding (protective magic) Salamo point** eye its fog 

Ya kauyoyot Ya kaugigil 

The fog I sweep it The fog I wipe away 

Di gita ~=bwagibwagira Idi gita kabakunu 

Their spear bundle Their spear pillow 

Idi tomo waiwai Idi tomo uraura 

Their person strong Their person thrower 

Ya kauyoyot Ya kaugigilt 

The fog I sweep it The fog I wipe away. 


When they sing this incantation they chew pepper, spit it into their hands and rub 
it all over their bodies. They also rub this saliva into their eyes so that they should 


“3 The water in this pond smells badly. 
“4 Salamo point (Ferguson Island) is a place where there is likely to be a big fog. 
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see the spear well when the enemy throws it. Then they go fora swim and 
accompany the bathing with the following incantation : 


Iya gart wa dagebasuruet Imu_ niku gamwanaya 
Fish gari*® you look down at it Your deep sea in its middle 
Ku natyo 1 beku Gari nahunahuhu 

Your skin fell off Throw dropping dropping 
Gari heguhegubara Idi gita + kabwakunu 
Throw falling falling across Their spear pillow 

Idi gt toitot Idi gi ruarua 
Their holding three Their holding two 

Idi gita bwagibwagira Idi tomo watwai 

Their spear bundle Their person strong 

Gari heguhegubara Gari nahunahuhu 

Throw fall fall across Throw dropping dropping 


The gari fish is evidently introduced on account of its name, which is the same as the 
verb “to throw.”’ Just as the fish’s skin falls off, the spears thrown at them will 
fall off and drop, even if the enemy is a strong person, and even if he holds two or 
three spears in his hand. In an open battle, the spears come in a row, one beside 
the other, and the more you move the likelier you are to come up against one of 
them. But if it is a fight between two men, they shut one eye to improve the aim ; 
then they throw the spear. The next incantation is for the leader. If they go ina 
straight line (rasagita), the leader must know the following incantation, and he must 
catch the spears thrown against them at the point, not in the middle, because if he 
holds the middle of the spear it will pierce the next man. 


Kara kewa Etabu papakiri nina 
Catch take Etabu point*® papakiri shell‘? that 
St urama  nimaguya  pakiye Si urama = nimaguya = netei 

They throw to my hand it sticks They throw to my hand it goes through 
Idi tomo watiwai Idi ura lokahira 

Their person strong Their thrower good 

Idi ura yobubune i Si urama nimaguya pakiye 

Their thrower straight They throw to my head it sticks 


St urama  nimaguya  netei 
They throw to my head it goes through. 


At Nadinadia the men had to abstain from intercourse the night before they started 
out for a war party. Before they start they sit down ina group. The leader stands 


“5 Name of a species of fish. 
4° A point at Sawataitai. 
‘7 A kind of shell that sticks to the stone. It is a creeping animal and they practice spear 
work trying to catch it with their spears. 
D 
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in the middle. Then he walks round singing the babara song. The song itself is 
regarded as being like a shield, a protection for the body.*® 


Babara. 
Gure hatu babara Bwaragu ya babara 
Stone hard board My skin I cover with a board 
Ya babara bodaboda Idi gita si eboda 
Icover stops Their spear they have made magic 
Idi gita bwagibwagira Bwaragu ya babara 
Their spears bundles of them My skin I cover 
Ya babara bodaboda Ya babara noginogi 
I have covered stop it I have covered catch it. 


Their skin will be taut and hard as stone so that the spears will not be able 
to penetrate. Besides, the enemy gets mad with fear. They run back and fall on 
their backs, and there they remain in a state of complete helplessness. Another 
similar incantation compares the spears of the enemy to lice : 


Babara. 
Utu yaukutu Mwau ku mia? 
Lice many lice Where you stay ? 
Kuya kuya kenaya ku mia Keto taotaoyo 
Hair init you stay Stick slipping 
Kau keto taotao Keto kasikasihidi 
My § stick slipping Sticks missing their 
Kau keto kasikasi Idi gita si eboda 
My stick missing Their spear they have made magic on 
Idi gita hekai Keto taotaodi 
Their spear feeding*® Sticks missing their 


Kau keto taotao 

My stick misses. 
After the babara but before they start they perform an incantation to arouse their 
own anger : 


Gamwa ana loehaasu Lisu Darubia lisu 

Belly its make muddy Waves si waves 

Mwao lisu i rasa Darubia debanaya lisu i vrasa 
Where waves break ? 6 its top on waves break 
Gayo biakasudt Kau gayo biakasu 

Walking their muddy water My walk muddy water 


48 Cf. Jenness and Ballantyne, The Northern D’ Entrecasteaux, 1920, p. 84. (The lulunibogana 
corresponds to the babara.) 
4* The magic itself is regarded as the food of the spear. 
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Gayo bialotudi Kau gayo bialotuds 
Walk whirlpool My walk whirlpool 

Ku numa bwagabwaga Ku numa kasa_ rabe 
You drink very far You drink village near 
Meya butbutdi Kagu mea = buibui 
Tongue turned their®® My tongue turned over 
Mea _ taitaidi Kagu mea _taitat 
Tongue stammers their My tongue stammers. 


The hero advances like the waves of the sea making the water muddy. They 
“ drink” the spears. This is a symbolic expression for fighting. Another incanta- 
tion of the same type was given by Sawaitoya (Boasitoroba) : 


Bwebweso bumolialia ina Mwakabo bumo ilia 
Bwebweso wasp gaping its Where ho! wasp gasping 
Bwebweso gagabeya Bumo i lia bumo laliaidi 

i in its gully Wasp gaping wasp gaped theirs 
Ya bubumo lialia Bumo gamwasoaridi 
I became a wasp gaping Wasp angry with them 
Kagu gamwasoara Bumo biakasuidi 
My _ anger Wasp their muddy 
Kagu gamwa biakasu Nuhana_ 1 buroburoro 
My = stomach muddy His mind gets boiling 
Gamwana 1 habiakasu Bukuna nuakebui nidt 
Inside became muddy Relations mind turning for them® 
Kau kenua  kebua Saiya nua 4 gamwasoaridt 
My thinking turns War thoughts get angry for them 
Nuana_ 1 habiarotu Katena nuanua_ kebui 
Mind his becomes a whirlpool Liver thoughts turning 
Koninigu debadeba Koninigu sina boa 
““ My caught ’’5? bald ““ My caught ” woman big 
Koninigu tubahau 


““ My caught ”’ young people. 
They sing this right into the navel of the young men to make them good fighters. 
The wasp sits in the nest always ready (gaping) to bite anybody. The wasp knows no 
friend or foe, it bites everybody. 

The next group of incantations is on the field of battle before the attack : 

Rasa _ gita Manu me_ kirikiriwe 

Break spear®® Bird male green 


%® They will be so angry that they can’t speak. 

51 In his anger the man who has become a wasp even bites his own relations. 
52 That is, the man whom I caught. : 

53 The name of the open attack is ‘“ break spear.” 
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Gona = weyaweyurai Sia 
Morning breaking 

Kau ponakt baina 
My ponaki® for it 
Kau kabi = mata bwai 
My holding eyes desire Holding eyes desire 
Kau kabi mata lepa Se  igu debadeba 

My holding eyes desire Want my bald man 
Kali mata bwaidi Kau kabhi =—s_ matabwai 
Catch eyes what they desire My holding eyes desire. 


kunuboimaya 
Came down early 

Kabi mata bwaidi 

Catch eyes what they desire 
Kabhi = mata lepadi 


Matabwaina “ good eyes ’’ means somebody who wants to take the best of whatever 
he sees. The fighters start early in the morning like the green parrot for its bananas. 
Fhey go for the enemy. Another rasagita aims at making the attackers deaf; they 
are to “‘ hit their own ear ”’ so that they should rush at the enemy as if they were mad. 
Mad and deaf are frequently synonymous in primitive languages. 





Murua bobouwauwa ina 
Woodlark its very mad one 
Nuana_ 1 heheuwauwa 

His mind became mad 

Igu tai debadeba 

My man bald one 

Nua hewahewaina 
Thoughts strong his 

Kaena ya nopili 

His leg I roll it up 

Luluna ya nopili® 

His bones I roll it up 


Katena 1 pisapisara 
His liver broken 
Sinagu tamagu _ st hirehire 


My mother my father they brought 
him back 

St hirthiria 

They bring back 


54Species of banana. 


Murua _bobonapanapa ina 
Woodlark its very crazy one 
Tenana 1 hehenapanapa 

His ears became mad , 
Katena ya hirai 

His liver I take back®® 
Katena ya nopili 

His liver I roll it up 
Makamakayauna ya nopils 
His image I roll it up 
Katena i wakawaka 

His liver gets thin 

Nuana_ 1 heheudeude 
Thoughts become swinging to and fro 
Igu kai yapayapa®’ 

My leg sole 


Igu nima yapayapa 
My hand palm (i.e., fat). 


55 This means the liver of the enemy. By this magic he takes the enemy’s liver out and then 


puts it back again, but now this restored liver will kill the enemy. 


56 Numuni is really to roll up (like a mat) ; nopili is to crumple up (like a leaf). 


57Ts visible in running. 





en 
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The rorasa (turn back) is another kind of magic used before the attack to make the 
body strong and resistant : 


Kasuwert ruruna I kikokiktko 

Cassowary its bones Its grinding 

Rurugu 1 kikokiko Hohogu i libwaribwata 

My bones its grinding My body its muscles 

Kaegu i kihoktho Maigu tomotayao 

My leg its grinding With my men 

Kaema 1 libwaribwata Maigu wastyarao 

Our leg its muscles With my old men 

Katedt ya nopilt Igu tat katena 

Their liver I roll up My man his liver 

ya nununu Igu koya debanaya 

I rolled up My hill from its top 
Hohogu 1 libwaribwata Tasigu be heyagu 

My body its muscles My brother and my brother-in-law 
Igu tat wakahari Saiya nuana ya herei 

My man you carry War thoughts I carry back. 


He carries the “‘ thoughts of war ”’ or “‘ desire for war ” back to the field. He sings 
the magic into his hands and then slaps his hand against his body. Another incanta- 
tion is performed to make running easier, be it running at the enemy or otherwise : 





Kae rasarasa 

Foot broken 

Natu dilidilio 

Child newborn 
Gabusuya enaya 
Fire take out to it 

Ya kahat pilipilt 


I made the leg running 


Ya hahaysagasaga 

I leg strong 

Kae pilipili nidi 
Leg running theirs 
Ma _ igu wasiyarao 
With my old men 
Ya kakaesagasaga 

I become leg strong 
Ma_ igu kabwaru 
With my fence 

Ma_ igu sibwa 
With my rocky place 


Weko Yaweko 

Frog the frog 
Gabugabuenaya 

Roasting to it (i.e., keep it near the fire) 
Kae pilipili nidt 

Foot running theirs 
Kaesagasagaidt a 
leg strong theirs 

Ma igu tomatayao 

With my men 

Ya kakaepilipilt 

I became leg quick 

Kae sagasagatdt 

Leg strong theirs 

Ma_ igu gohapupu 

With my lower scrub 
Ma_ igu kasagara 

With my kasagara bush 
Ma __sinasinagwao 

With my mothers 
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Ma _ igu gwagwamwao Kae pilipilinidt 
With my children Leg run run theirs 
Ya kakaepilipili Kae sagasagatdi 

I become leg run run Leg strong theirs 


Ya kakaesagasaga 
I become leg strong. 


The explanation of the first lines is that when the frog is born the young animal 
immediately begins torun. The incantation is for attacking the enemy, but also for 
running away from the enemy ; they bend the toe back to make running easier and 
then they bend it down again so that they should be able to stop the running. If 
they don’t do this, they will-run and never stop. They have a lower fence or scrub 
round their gardens and a higher one, consisting of the thick kasagara bush. If 
they did not say the line about the women and children these could not run away 
from the enemy. 


It would be surprising indeed if war were not bound up with magic and with a 
variety of incantations, as this is the case in every phase of life in Duau. It is just 
as self-evident that the aim of war is glory, as this is also the aim of making a garden, 
of giving a feast, or of the ceremonial oversea trade (kune). What is really specific 
in war, from a Duau point of view, is cannibalism. Hehatori of Mwatebu told 
me how they went to war against the people of Bunama. They stopped on the road 
having had the good luck to catch two of their enemies in the open. They speared 
them, knocked them on the head with clubs and then brought them home and roasted 
them. They cut them up and cooked them, but the men who did the actual killing 
may not partake of the food. 


Tau nina si hunuiya niboaina. Ana siwaba si satya, ma si bwauye be 
Man that they kill hisspirit. His mat they make, and they call it and 
stwabuine otna 1 rugu, ma st tauya asaya, ma aiwe oina 

mat tha 2 it he comes in, and they go village, and tree to it 

st her’ se idi togeba yaina egumwa nana sahiya nage sirai 1 dou 
they climb up their keeper theirs if that war or _ death it cries 
ma otnega si mwaratoi 

and so they understand. 


They roast a man just the way they roast a pig, only they say the flesh tastes better. 
They use it as sebua, that is, they give the flesh to the wife’s people. Normally the 
spirit goes to Bwebweso,5* but if they eat the body, the spirit is their prisoner. 


A generation ago the people of Maiyawa raided Biyawa and met a Biyawa man 
called Mwasuhina and his wife. This was at Bwerama. The couple had come down 
for salt water (used for cooking). They rushed ashore, caught the wife and husband 
and put them in the canoe. Then they danced the besa. The people on the shore 


58 Vide p. 233. 
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threw spears at them, but that was of course to no avail. They roasted the man at 
Kaiwau in Loboda and took his wife to Dobu. 

Geleitau of Begasi (Dobu) was a famous warrior in the old days. He remembers 
sixteen people whom he ate, which means, of course, that he had a share in capturing 
and eating them. In his opinion, a person who has once tasted human flesh will 
always desire to do so again. This is how a person becomes a tai-didiga (man- 
frightening=good warrior). His favourite part seems to be the gamwana, the 
belly. It is fat and yellow like a banana. It is megabugabu, good for roasting ; 
it has a very good smell. 

A famous case of cannibalism was recounted by Bulema. This was a long time 
ago, when there was a general famine (bofana). The storm had ruined all the gardens. 
There was a man called Damoita in Weyoko. He had a small garden with some 
sugar-cane, taro, and banana. This was a mwagua (bait) for the people. He was in 
ambush and when the hungry people came to eat something, he knocked them on the 
head with his club and ate them. The men would give him their wives to eat, for 
food and seed from his garden. He would not let them take the seeds, and his was 
the only garden left. This was in his father’s and grandfather’s time. The men 
lived in the village of Pupua in the hills. Here we have a case in which cannibalism 
appears to be simply a desire for a particular kind of food that somebody has taken 
a liking to. Expert cannibals will go into the question from a culinary point of view 
with great gusto. Kauanamo and Bulema, both old men and both famous sorcerers 
(barau), declare that the finger used for scraping coconuts is the best part because it 
is fat, like the coconut. Kauanamo explained that the arm is very good because 
people always put ane (sweet smelling leaves stuck into the armlet, nipu) on it and 
oil it with the juice of the coconut. So when they cook an arm the flesh shrinks, and 
only the bones stand out. The penis is also very good to eat because it goes intu the 
woman when they cohabit, and thus becomes very fat.5® Momona=fat, means 
good. When they saw a big fat man, they would say ‘“‘O Kagu momona na (O my 
fat thing that !) ma ya katkai (and I shall eat !) ’’ and they would always try to catch 
him for food. Their way of killing and eating human beings shows an utter lack 
of compuaction in this matter. Bromilow says, “ It was a cannibalism accompanied 
by cultivated and finished cruelties, without which the full enjoyment of the horrible 
feast was not attained. Not infrequently a living victim would be trussed and hung 
over the fire, his cries being greeted with delight by surrounders, who proceeded to 
beat him to death, meanwhile catching the warm blood from the wounds and drinking 
it on the spot.* Sine Weyoko, an old Sipupu woman, said that after her father’s 
death she mourned for him. Then they killed a Lomitawa man and ate him. They 
tied his hands and feet as if he were crucified and then they lighted a fire under him 


5® Compare a parallel from Dobu where the vulva is praised as the best part at a cannibal 
feast. R. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu, 1931, p. 302. 


* Cf. the story related by Bromilow, how they had debated the number of pots that would 
be needed to cook him. Bromilow, Twenty Years Among Primitive Papua, 1929, p. 73. 


61 Bromilow, op. cit., p. 97. 
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and roasted him. They drank the blood of the dead man. In another case her two 
brothers killed two Lomitawa men who came down to the shore to fish. This was 
mebu (revenge) for her father’s sister. They brought them to Sipupu and roasted 
them there. They ate it just like a pig; they were not afraid. They talk of the 
soup of men’s flesh as if it was pig’s soup (dua). Her husband was a great man-eater. 
The smell (muloloina or maina) was like that of pork, only the flesh was softer and 
better. The body is divided and cut up. The head is kept. People from other 
villages offer a bagi for a leg, or a mwari for an arm. Some of the flesh of the body 
will be used for the uncle’s bwabware (mourning feast), that is, if there happens to be 
a bwabware at the time. However, the fact that it is not simply ordinary food 
becomes apparent from the magura (taboo, Sipupu word) attaching to it. Women 
and children may not eat it. A child who ate it would become a coward in war, and 
if he got it from his mother it would make him weak. Another time when they killed 
a Lomitawa man they would send a piece of flesh down to Weyoko to friends, just as 
if it had been a piece of pig. The victim of the cannibal raid is usually brought ona 
boat. His captor holds his arm while another man wearing a dobe (skirt) like a 
woman, beats the drum and sings and dances. This is the besa: 


Wari (for the besa). 
Lelu lelu lelu yo Gubu gubu gubuyei! 
Sick sick sick ho! Happy happy happy ho! 


The man whom they killed is poor, thin, and they are happy. This is a woman’s 
song. The men first blow the yoguli (conch shell) and then shout to Yaboaine ; 
they dance and sing, and finally they roast the man. This feast is called heasa, 
while the parting food they eat before leaving the village for war is basa (farewell), 
like the food eaten after a death. An essential element of the besa is that they should 
dance in the war canoe before going ashore. The conch shells are sounded, the drums 
are beaten, and the leader in woman’s attire dances the dance of their greatest 
triumph. This is a song from Sigasiga on a raid followed by the besa : 


Besa w2ro gonenaya Tupwagidu ya kenoya 
Besa the make morning Tupwagidu® I slept 
Gwamugwamu kebusuna Taedo = yoriyariri 
Gwamugwamu its point Floating together. 


If the raiders come home in the evening they will sleep outside, not entering the 
village, and will appear fully decorated on their boats the next morning. The last 
line means that they dance in their boats before going ashore. Their mothers and 
sisters are happy because there will be a man to eat. 


They shout up to Yaboaine when they start out for war and when they dance the 
besa. Moreover, we ‘have seen above that the spirit of the man they have roasted 
and eaten is yaboaine=becomes Yaboaine, that is, becomes identified with Yaboaine. 


62 Place in the district of Kurada. 
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Kauanamo said that Yaboaine’s place is the garewa bada=the black (night) sky and 
his road (Reda) is the Milky Way. The Yaruyarua (spirit) of those they have eaten 
goes into the budi budi—“ small clouds up skyward,” kaiwe kasuna idi keda—“ fire 
smoke their way.”” In Dobu all spirits except those of men killed and eaten go to 
Bwebweso, a hill which is almost bare of trees about twenty miles from Dobu on 
Normanby Island. The spirits of those killed and eaten rise up into the clouds and 
take up their abode above the place where the tragedy occurred. There can be no 
doubt about the fact that Yaboaine in the sky is a real war god intimately bound up 
with cannibalism and with the moments of triumph in the life of a cannibal people. 


G£zA ROHEIM. 
(To be continued.) 


* Bromilow, loc. cit., p. 89. 








KINSHIP IN FIJI 
By A. CAPELL AND R. H. LESTER 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVI, No. 2) 


Part III 


HIS part has a dual purpose: firstly, to assess something of the Polynesian 

contribution to the culture of Fiji; secondly, to suggest a general process of 
development of Fijian society as a whole. This task involves far more of the culture 
of Fiji than kinship itself; it involves mythology and linguistics. Though most 
of the material for such a study is available, it has not yet been worked through 
sufficiently to be published in full. The present study is limited as far as possible 
to the social organization of Fiji, but it must be understood that this will cover a 
wider ground than that of kinship, and, as previously stated, will take rank and sundry 
other related subjects into consideration also. 


In Part II an analysis of kinship terms and systems was presented. Certain 
elements of these were labelled “‘ Polynesian,’’ without any closer definition. It 
is known that all Polynesian culture is not one simple whole; there are varieties 
of Polynesian migrations and movements into and about the Pacific. The first task 
will be to review briefly these already recognized Polynesian elements in Fiji, and 
analyse them a little more closely. 


It was shown first of all in Part I that cross-cousin marriage did not belong to 
the earliest stratum of Fijian culture. Leaving aside the question of the origin of 
this stratum, which again depends on many lines of evidence, not least the linguistic, 
it remains to be asked whether this type of marriage characterizes any group of 
Polynesians, and whether these had contact with Fiji. Secondly, it was shown 
that some relationship terms were of Polynesian origin. Outstanding among these 
is the term yane, applied to the cross-sibling. Though this never occurs in Polynesia 
in the simple form, but always compounded with éua-, it does not occur in Melanesia 
in either form, except in Tangoa of Santo, and it is a well-known fact that the northern 
New Hebrides has come under Polynesian influence. Thirdly, it has been shown that 
a gradual simplification of kinship terminology has taken place in Fiji, and that many 
more descriptive terms are found there than in Melanesia generally. These point 
towards a modified Hawaiian system, but have not developed fully in that direction. 
It now becomes necessary to examine the Polynesian kinship systems to find out 
whether any of these link up with Fiji or amongst themselves in a way that shows 
these special developments. Fourthly, there is a social phenomenon, the vas right, 
which has been frequently ascribed to Polynesian influences, but at times has been 
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regarded as part of the older presumed matrilineal social organization and not 
Polynesian at all, except that the word itself appears in Samoan and Tongan. 

Examination of these details will lead to other features of social organization 
which, though not strictly coming under the heading of ‘‘ Kinship,’”’ nevertheless 
cannot be overlooked in any study of Polynesian influences in Fiji. These are 
chiefly concerned with the system of rank as found in the group. 

When the actual features that can safely be labelled ‘‘ Polynesian ”’ have been 
isolated, the next requirement is to localize this “‘ Polynesian’ element as much 
as possible. Is it ““ western’ Polynesian, with its centre in Samoa and Tonga, or is 
it “central” or “ marginal” Polynesia, both ultimately having their centres of 
dispersal in the Society Islands ? 

It will readily be seen that these subjects open up a very wide vista and that they 
cannot be adequately treated in the limits of space available. In particular the 
problem of Fijian dialects and Fijian linguistics in general is linked up with all these 
others, and must be studied in some later paper. 


THE WIDER CONNECTIONS OF THE FIJIAN KINSHIP SYSTEM 


Now that in the two preceding Parts of the paper the Fijian kinship terms have 
been set out and discussed, it is possible to bring together certain facts which will 
indicate the affinities of these systems as a whole. Apart from examination of the 
terminology, there will be need to discuss more fully the system of suffixed pronouns, 
for these have a bearing on the case. In fact the grammar of possession is quite 
important. 

To begin with possible relationships on the Polynesian side, three propositions 
are set out first, to be enlarged below: 

1. There is distinct resemblance to Central and Marginal Polynesia in terms for 
affinals ; in other regards there is contrast. 

2. There is considerable resemblance to Western Polynesia in terms for lineal 
relatives, but it is here that the absence of suffixed pronouns in Polynesia makes 
itself most felt. Again, brother and sister avoidance, found in Fiji, as a rule in a 
rather strict form, is in evidence in western Polynesia, but not so much in other parts 
of the area. The closest agreement here, however, is with Melanesia. On the other 
hand, age distinction between siblings is Melanesian, as a rule, but not western 
Polynesian. So evidently both Polynesian groups are represented in Fiji. 

3. There is most variation in terms for collaterals, especially of the senior 
branch. Western Vanua Levu is here exceptional, even for most parts of Melanesia. 

‘These three propositions may now be developed separately. 


First Proposition: Terms for Affinals. 


The commonest term for senior affinals in Fiji is vugo-, and this is found 
in central-marginal Polynesia also, and markedly in Mala of the Solomon Islands, and 
in other parts of that group. It occurs with fair regularity in the New Hebrides 

EE 
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except the Banks Is. and the north. This grouping of regions cannot be accidental ; 
it occurs so often in kinship, in general social organization, i.e. rank, and in language. 
There is a tendency for western Viti Levu to prefer collateral terms in extended uses, 
rather than to use separate terms for affinals, but in some areas, the father-in-law, 
after the marriage is consummated, is called CAV AI, a term which is linguistically 
aberrant and without obvious connections, Melanesian or Polynesian. As, however, 
it is here that the largest number of descriptive terms is found, especially terms based 
on the Polynesian root yane, it seems very probable that at an earlier stage the west 
was not devoid of special terms for affinals. This is particularly true of terms for 
younger affinals, though again many of these are descriptive. If it is to be thought 
that Polynesian-speakers of any kind settled along the coasts of Fiji, then both groups 
must be allowed for. 

To return, however, to the comparison with Polynesia: in western Polynesia 
the only special term for affinals is maa, applied to those of the speaker’s generation. 
In central Polynesia this term is replaced by ¢aokete, and the elder generation is called 
hunoya, puruya, huyavat. Other terms are only local. In western Fiji all these 
terms are replaced by descriptives, e.g. legu vikila, “‘my mutual acquaintance,” 
for sister’s husband (m.s.) and 0 qu tabu, ‘‘ my forbidden one,” for the wife’s sister and 
brother’s wife. These are clearly local developments, owing nothing either to 
Melanesia or Polynesia except the roots from which they are constructed. The 
persistent occurrence of Melanesian roots in completely non-Melanesian uses will be 
met with more than once, particularly in the western Fijian method of expressing 
possession in regard to relationships. It means that, although the ideas may be local, 
the method of expressing them is either a later development, after the coming of the 
Melanesians, or is a translation into Melanesian of terms previously existing in some 
non-Melanesian language now lost. That this latter suggestion is not fantastic will 
appear when the western Fijian possessives are studied (p. 250). 

The term vuyo- is on quite a different footing. Its sphere of occurrence has 
already been indicated, viz. part of the southern Solomons and central and southern 
New Hebrides. Its absence from the Banks and Torres Is. is important, and the 
whole situation suggests a connection with Polynesians, because the term vuyo- 
occurs precisely where the Polynesian influence is known to have spread. Where 
there is less trace of Polynesian influence, the term vuyo- also tends to be absent. 
The difficulty about it is that it is central-marginal in Polynesia: yet the difficulty 
may be more apparent than real. It is not found in those parts of Fiji which can be 
shown to have come under the earliest Polynesian influences, but in those where later 
influences are known to be present—the far eastern regions particularly, but including 
Bau. Bau itself appears to have been influenced in numbers of ways from Cakaudrove 
in eastern Vanu Levu, as will appear from time to time. It is therefore possible to 
say : 

(a) In old Fiji affinal relatives were not distinguished from blood relatives for 

the simple reason that, as in native Australia, the two were ultimately one. 
This still holds good in the west. In the south-west vuga-qu is found for 
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“child’s spouse,” but the south-west is definitely transitional. Though 
there is other evidence of early Polynesian influence in the west, it did not 
affect this arrangement because it lacked a specific term itself. 


The term vuyo- was brought in by later Polynesians who became the central- 
marginal group. It spread throughout eastern Fiji, and as far inland as 
Nadrau, and, of course, to such islands as Kadavu.** As Fijian dialects 
of this group all possess suffixed pronouns and use them with practically all 
relationship terms as possessives, it would seem to follow that Polynesian 
also had them. A later section will suggest evidence that Polynesian at a 
very early period did have them, and still shows the traces of them (p. 251). 


(b 


~~ 


Along with this term goes makubu-qu, grandchild. Firth*’ has pointed out that 
only four kinship terms are common to all Polynesia, viz. : 


tupuna, for second generation ascending. 
matua, for first generation ascending. 

tama, for first generation ascending. 
makopuna, for second generation descending. 


These are all terms relating primarily to actual blood relatives, though extended 
under the classificatory system. Matua, which is really “ elder ’’ may be an exception 
to this. Of the terms given, however, only the first and last occur in Fiji (as tama is 
universal and cannot form the basis of any discussion), and in each case the term is 
eastern Fijian. The first is a common term for all grandparents in Vanua Levu and 
Lau. Elsewhere distinction has been made between grandparents and restrictions 
imposed on the term. The last term on the list is more limited in Fiji, and is not 
found in the west or even in Vanua Levu. It is practically limited to Bau and the 
areas directly influenced from Bau, including Lau. The term for “ grandchild ”’ is 
conspicuous by its absence in most parts of Melanesia, but its occurrence in Indonesia 
has been already noticed in Part II. It may safely be assigned, then, to the 
Polynesian stratum, and to the modifications in reckoning brought into Fiji by the 
later Polynesians. The implication is that tupuna goes along with it—in its Fijian 
form tumbu-na—and as this term is absent from the west there seems no reason to 
doubt the inference, except for the fact that it has a much wider, in fact a normal, 
occurrence in Melanesia. There, however, the meaning is frequently different, as 
has already been shown in Part II. 


A still closer definition is possible. If it is true that the reciprocal use of tupuna 
or a local equivalent is found in the areas mentioned, it is also true that the transfer 
of its meaning to “mother’s brother”—with, of course, the elimination of 
reciprocity—has a definite area of occurrence. In the Solomon Is., éwmbu—mother’s 
brother in Bugotu, Florida and N.E. Guadalcanal. In Fiji it is found in Bua and 
Macuata of Vanua Levu. The former group is matrilineal ; the latter was originally 


3* But see explanatory matter in Oceania, Vol. XV, No. 3, p. 185. 
87 R. Firth, We, The Tikopia, p. 277. 
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so. It is found similarly in Bauro and southern San Cristoval, but misses out Mwala 
and north-eastern San Cristoval, the one a patrilineal area, the other influenced from 
there, though not actually patrilineal itself. There is therefore, omitting the Arosi 
district of San Cristoval, a definite complex of culture elements to be found in the 
Bugotu-Florida-Guadalcanal area: it is a region of matriliny, of a clan system and 
of a more or less secret society called in Florida matambala. Only the matriliny 
belongs to the Fijian area concerned ; there once was a dual organization (as found 
in central San Cristoval), but there is no record of any secret society. Moreover 
this area went in for second-cousin marriage, and not cross-cousin marriage until 
fairly recently, as against Guadalcanal—unless that also is recent, but there is no 
way of knowing whether this is so or not. 


Linguistic evidence points to a connection between some characteristic Vanua 
Levu words and those of Florida : a demonstration is beyond the range of this present 


study, but a few examples may give an indication of the fuller study that it is hoped 
to present later. 


Vanua 
English. W. Fiji. = Levu. E. Fiji. Florida. 
leg .. a la tua- yava- tua- 
open ..  dola- cega dola haya 
ghost .. nitu lalo yalo tidalo 
trans. suffix .. ~-ta -takinia  -taka -tayinia 


So, too, in Florida /io=wish (n.) ; in Colo West, Serua and in Vanua Levu at 
Nadi, Wailevu and Lekutu, /io=voice ; generally in Fiji domo- is both “ neck ” and 
“voice.” In Pileni of Reef Is., a Polynesian “ outlier,” the transitive suffix is 
similar, -takina—and what has been said about these early types of Polynesian may 
be remembered. 


If, then, the term ftumbu is not Polynesian itself (and that seems definite), at 
any rate its limitation to the meaning “ grandparent ’’ may be regarded as Polynesian. 
The further limitations in other parts of Fiji to one grandparent, or to the male 
grandparents are probably of local origin. The use of the word to indicate “ mother’s 
brother ”’ is a side development, but shared by certain matrilineal areas and not 
occurring just haphazardly. 


Second Proposition: Terms for Lineal Relatives. 


The second proposition now comes up for consideration. This was concerned 
with the terms for lineal relatives, brother-sister avoidance, and distinction of age 
between siblings. As remarked, all these are noticeably Melanesian. There could 
be no hesitation about saying that these kinship terms in Fiji owe nothing to 
Polynesia, except for the fact that western Polynesia shows some of the principal 
terms, e.g. TAMA- and fina- for father and mother, and that the term for a sibling 
of the opposite sex is yane-, a straight-out Polynesianism. Still, the closest and basic 
resemblance is with Melanesia. The origin of these terms in Samoan, Tongan, etc., 
is not under discussion here; they may quite well have come into those islands 
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through Fiji, as has been suggested by more than one earlier writer. However, 
yane- must be considered again. It would seem phonetically to be y-ane, if it is 
rightly traced to the Orig. Indonesian word yani, ‘‘ male.” The initial y would in 
this case be the “ ligative article,” which is found functioning in many of the Philip- 
pine languages, and petrified in some Melanesian and Polynesian words, notably 
that for “‘ ten,’”’ which is a form of sayavulu, representing O.IN. asa, “‘ one ’’+-4(a)+ 
puluh, ‘“‘ten.”” In the Polynesian twayane, the combination is tu(h)a, elder+-y4+-yant. 
Either, this word has come from Polynesia westwards, or it was already developed 
before Fiji was reached on the eastward route. The latter seems the less likely 
hypothesis, because there is only one solitary example of it in Melanesia, namely 
Tangoa, at the south end of Santo. But the same root is seen in other words: 
common Polynesian ¢/ane, ‘‘ male,”’ shows yani with a prefix whose nature has been 
discussed already (Part II, Oceania, Vol. XV, p. 138), and Fijian shows this in ta-yane, 
“male,” where ta is IN. tavii, person. The word is clearly one that was in common 
use, and normally if not always with the ligative article prefixed to it. Such occur- 
rences, however, are usually Polynesian ; the Melanesians preferred mane, ‘‘ male,”’ 
which comes from a different compound of the same IN. root and is found in a 
different area. 

On the basis of these considerations, it seems wise to assign the main terms for 
lineal relatives to the Melanesian stratum, regarding them as older than the Polynesian 
in any of its forms. The exceptions to this are (a) ¢twakana as applied to elder sibling, 
which has already been shown in Part II to have replaced an older tuka-na, and 
(b) yane, cross-sibling, which is Polynesian in form. It cannot, however, be shown 
that the Polynesian outliers had severed connection with the Melanesian entirely 
at this stage. 

Bau terminology is specialized along the lines of cross-cousin marriage much 
more than that of Vanua Levu, even when in the latter island most of the terms used 
are actually the same as in Bau. This means that the terminology of cross-cousin 
marriage is more at home in Bau and Lau, and that cross-cousin marriage belonged 
there before it belonged to Vanua Levu. 


Third Proposition: Terms for Collaterals. 


Terms for collaterals show most variation from the Polynesian forms, with the 
one exception of vasu. This is discussed separately (p. 241). Within Fiji itself, 
the collaterals are remarkably uniform, and the terms for both mother’s brother and 
father’s sister are descriptives. The important point about them is that they are 
formed from a Polynesian root, even in the western dialects, and therefore they must 
post-date the arrival of the Polynesian strain that introduced the term yane on which 
they depend. With variations for dialect only, the terms in most parts of Fiji are 
gadina or gadt, for “ mother’s brother,” and gane i tama or ganita in the west for 
“father’s sister.’” These were analysed in Part II. 
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The constructions are Polynesian of the western type, but the actual terms are 
different. In Futuna (Horne Is.) the mother’s brother is tu’a tsinana, ‘‘ elder (of 
the) mother,” although éw’a is not used for elder brother. Rather commoner is 
tua-sina, without the suffixed -na. Samoa departs from this use, having uso, which 
in Manu’a is also brother. There is, however, in the other parts of Samoa a term 
which shows the same structure as the Fijian and equivalent words: le twayane o 
le tind, ‘“‘ the brother of the mother.’’ There seems to be no valid reason to refuse to 
equate this phrase and the Fiji gadi=gane 1 tina, brother of mother. The corres- 
ponding term for the father’s sister, gane i tama, or ganei for short, is missing from 
Samoan because ilamutu, the “‘ cousin” term, has been made reciprocal. In this 
case the Fijian terms for the senior collaterals belong to the earliest stratum of 
Polynesian in the group. 

There are some exceptions to this. In Vanua Levu, “ mother’s brother ’”’ is 
tubu- in Bua, and while he is gadina- in Macuata, his wife is tubu-. This usage has 
already been discussed. It is an older use than that of Viti Levu and is one of the 
facts that suggest that the first Polynesian movement did not penetrate Vanua 
Levu. In the interior of Viti Levu, also, there are one or two exceptions. At 
Nadrau, the mother’s brother is momo, which is the respectful term for ‘‘ father ’’ in 
some other regions of the island, and goes back to a time when the two were equated 
and the father’s sister was also mother, as in Mwala of the Solomon Islands. In 
Nadrau she is tuka-i-luve-, “ (elder) sister-of-the-father,” a descriptive term having 
been brought in. In Macuata she is still ¢jina-, which again bears out the suggestion 
that the Melanesian strain was undisturbed in Vanua Levu by the first Polynesian 
movement into Fiji. Certainly the later Polynesian, the central-marginal group, does 
not here enter into the question at all. 


The foregoing discussion leads to the following conclusions : 


1. The basic relationship terms, those which concern the biological family, are 
everywhere Melanesian. Brother-sister avoidance forms part of this stratum, 
and its presence in western Polynesia can be accounted for if it was carried 
thither by the first Polynesian movement, which would then have worked 
outward from Fiji towards Samoa and formed also the lower stratum of 
Tongan language. This has been suggested by previous writers as a 
hypothesis, but concrete evidence has not usually been offered. On the 
other hand, distinction of age between siblings, although Melanesian generally, 
has not thus been carried into western Polynesia. 


2. Terms for relations by marriage show most influence from Polynesia ; these 
terms, however, did not come with the first movement into Polynesia, but 
with the second, the movement of the Great Migrations, which has laid the 
foundations of much of modern eastern Polynesian social organization. 
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3. Terms for collaterals belong to the earlier Polynesian movement, but there is 
evidence to show that they replaced earlier terms which were more nearly 
Melanesian in their scope and form. The same remarks will later apply to the 
vasu—both term and social rights. It is western Polynesian perhaps in 
origin, certainly in incidence apart from Fiji. Most likely it was developed 
in Fiji and carried eastward. Further study of this term now becomes 
needful. 


THE VAsU RELATIONSHIP 


All the facts mentioned in the previous Parts combine to suggest that the Vasu 
relationship is either (1) a specialized arrangement taken into Fijian society from 
western Polynesia, or (2) a Fijian specialization taken into western Polynesia. The 
relevant facts may now be renewed in an attempt to decide between these alternatives. 

First of all, it has been noticed that the vasu relationship is missing entirely in 
Vanua Levu, as was specified for Macuata, and was observed by Hocart to be true 
also for the matrilineal region in the Dreketi Valley. Along with this lack goes the 
absence of the ¢auvé relationship. It has also been suggested that the earliest 
Polynesian stratum missed this island. The idea has often been put forward that 
the vasu right is a relic of matriliny. Hocart, however, has argued against this, and 
the fact that the most strongly matrilineal area of the country at the present day 
lacks it supports the argument. In other areas of Viti Levu the vasu right has been 
shown to be weak, or rather limited to the taking of food from a pile publicly displayed 
at a sdlevu. This again was demonstrated by Hocart, and by him connected with 
the absence of divine kingship in the areas where it belongs. Sometimes it is 
associated with specific duties as well as with privileges. One of the present authors 
was told during mortuary rites at Nailaga, Ba (western Viti Levu group) that the vasu 
are responsible for all funeral rites and are the natural heirs of all portable property 
of the deceased. The same facts were corroborated at Nadi, still farther west. As 
these are regions where either still or at any rate in the past a dual matrilineal 
organization was found as in Macuata district, such facts suggest a possible connection 
of vasu right and matriliny, without actually proving it. In the same areas of Viti 
Levu also divine kingship is absent. 

Mention needs to be made again of the alternative term batuvu, which has certain 
special usages already discussed in Part I. The use of these terms by males or 
females and vice versa implies a definite kinship group between whom there are social 
and sexual taboos equivalent to those found between the veiganeni of Bau. This is 
the reason that female vasu are termed batuvu, or rather that a special term for them 
is needed. It augments the thesis of this paper that cross-cousin marriage is 
secondary and not primary in Fiji. 

As far as local evidence alone is concerned the result of the discussion is to show 
(1) the vasu group was originally a marriage group, whose female members were called 
batuvu ; (2) as this latter is a western term the whole conception seems to be western 
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originally ; (3) it is missing from Vanua Levu, as far as the matrilineal area is 
concerned, not because it is or is not specifically connected with matriliny (this point 
is unproven on the local evidence) but because it belongs to a movement which did 
not reach Vanua Levu. This has been marked already as “ PolynesianI”’. Support 
for these tentative conclusions appears in the fact that throughout Melanesia, in 
spite of the prevailing matrilineal structure of society, there is no real equivalent to 
the vasu right, nor does the term reappear. Suggestions of it have appeared in the 
Banks Islands and in San Cristoval of the Solomon Islands.** These are both 
matrilineal areas, it is true, but it is still a more important truth that the practices 
are first of all exceptional for Melanesia, and secondly they are much less developed 
in these regions than in Fiji. Linguistic evidence suggests that there is connection 
of a historical nature between the Banks Islands and Fiji, and that this connection 
relates to the earlier stratum of the population.*® At the same time, some later 
stratum shows a close connection with Mwala—the patrilineal region of the southern 
Solomon Islands, and here, too, there is nothing approaching the vasu right. These 
facts rule out a derivation from Melanesia whether early or late. 

The occurrence of the right in Polynesia has been studied in some detail by 
Burrows. He finds the right existing strongly in Tonga, but also to a lesser extent 
in western Samoa, although it is doubtful whether it was ever found in eastern Samoa 
at all. The only other Polynesian islands which show a vasu right are Futuna and 
Uvea. The word, however, occurs in Marquesan, where as pahupahu it is applied 
to the mother’s brother, father’s sister and brother’s or sister’s children. It is thus 
not specialized as in Fiji, and it should be added that in all these cases it is an 
alternative term, or rather the expression of a relationship rather than a direct kinship 
term. It represents a social status, though not one that is so marked as in Fiji. 
Now the Marquesas Islands belong to marginal Polynesia, but all the other islands 
mentioned belong to western Polynesia. In all the islands except Tonga the right is 
severely limited, being practically the same in form as in western Viti Levu, i.e. 
limited to taking food from a pile set out at feasts, and not entitling the nephew to 
plunder his uncle’s possessions much as he likes. Burrows treats this subject under 
the head of diffusion, and concludes that “it seems probable, therefore, that the 
kinship complex here in view developed in coastal Fiji during a period of Polynesian 
residence there.” He admits, however, that this conclusion should apply only to 
western Polynesians, and finds some difficulty in regard to the fact that the term 
pahupahu occurs also in marginal Polynesia, saying, “‘ Yet if the central-marginal 
Polynesians, too, came through Fiji, why did they not bring this kinship complex 


**It is true that in Buka the word for sister’s son is pasu, but this language is very aberrant 
Melanesian, and moreover the distance is so great that definite comparison with Fiji seems 
impossible. The-special Fijian idea of vasu right is also missing from Buka. 

8* This linguistic evidence to which appeal has frequently been made in these studies will be 
published as soon as opportunity presents itself. The rough analysis given in L.D.M.F. (Oceania, 
Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 34 ff.) can be accepted as correct so far as it goes. 


« Edwin G. Burrows, ‘‘ Western Polynesia. A Study in Culture Differentiation,” Etnologiska 
Studier, Vol. 7. See especially pp. 62-64 and 139-144. 
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with them ? ’’* The substance of the reply is not relevant ; the important point is 
whether the trait in question is to be assigned to western Polynesia or to Fiji originally. 

All the evidence given would suggest that it came into western Polynesia from 
Fiji, having developed there first in its simpler form, as found now in western Viti 
Levu. (1) Samoans do not recognize divine chieftainship in quite the same degree as 
do Tongans and other Polynesians. In this they are in agreement with western 
Viti Levu, and chieftainship in each is at about the same social level. (2) References 
in Samoan story to “ Fiti’’ are numerous ; legend connects, for instance, the practice 
of tattooing in Fiji and Samoa. (3) The small island of Nagelelevu, the eastern 
outpost of Fiji, is definitely known to have been influenced from Futuna. Reference 
to the map of this island‘? will show a preponderance of Polynesian names in it, and 
the local story bears this out. Curiously enough, a similar preponderance of words 
is not found in the dialect. The influence has been political rather than ethnological. 
The Origin Myth of Nagqelelevu begins, as recorded in the accounts of the Native 
Lands Commission, and dictated in the local dialect to one of the present authors, 
with the statement: A weimami ‘Alou Vi o Puga. A weimami Vi o Matawalu, 
a.la‘o mai Futuna. Eratou la‘o vata mai ‘ei na lewe tolu a luvena: 1. Silivoceta‘t ; 
2. Fee; 3. Fa‘afali‘ele. ‘‘ Our origin spirit is Punga. Our origin is Matawalu 
(‘ Eight Eyes’), who came from Futuna. He came with his three sons Silivocetaki, 
Feke and Fakafalikele.’’ This is a curious mixture as regards language. The 
proper names use f, but no common word does so; the V's name is Matawalu, who 
came from Futuna, but who alone has a typically Fijian name! The dialect in 
general is typical of eastern Vanua Levu. As a matter of fact, it is now identical 
with that of Cikobia, and the fact is accounted for in a migration story recorded at 
the latter island, but which is too long and not sufficiently relevant to be included 
here. There has also been considerable influence from Taveuni and so from the 
Lau-Bau region. If, therefore, this direct movement from western Polynesia 
can be demonstrated clearly in one instance, it is not difficult to believe that it took 
place in other areas also, and that the simpler form of the vasu right may thus have 
come in from western Polynesia, and found a home in Fiji in view of certain duties of 
the nephew to the uncle that evidently already existed there as in other parts of 
Melanesia. 

There still remains the matter of the more extended vasu right. It is here that 
the evidence from the Marquesan relationship term comes in. Whilst it is true that 
central-marginal Polynesia in general does not show the vasu right, it is also true that 
this region of Polynesia shows the full development of that complex of divine chief- 
tainship and primogeniture, along with complicated ranking, which characterizes 
eastern Fiji at the present day. Burrows’ claim that central-marginal Polynesians 
came through Fiji can be accepted. At least they came #o Fiji. -It is natural, 
therefore, to assume (though in the nature of the case this must remain an assumption) 


“1 Op. cit., p. 144. 
“7.D.M.F., in Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 4, p. 323. 
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that they developed in Fiji on a much larger scale the vasu right they found already 
existing in its limited form. The close connection of Lau with Tonga and later times 
is known ; from eastern Fiji the right will have passed direct to Tonga, and it did so 
because the existing Tongan social system provided it with a ready welcome. 


Connected with this vasu right is the institution of tauvi. This has been studied 
by Hocart,** who concluded that tauvi is the cross-cousin relationship between two 
tribes. Each recognizes the kalou of the other. In another article he states his 
belief that Vanua Levu was the original home of the institution.‘ He also stresses 
the fact that ¢auvé rights are not just exercised indiscriminately as soon as a visiting 
party arrived at the village to which it was tauvé. Instead, an offering (isevusevu) 
has first to be made, just because each party recognized the kalou, the ancestral 
spirits, of the other. He goes on to express a further belief that ‘‘ Vanua Levu is 
the home of kava chants, if not of the whole Fijian kava ceremonial.’’ A careful 
study of the kava ceremonial in Viti Levu,*® however, has not led to that conclusion. 
Instead, evidence has been produced of a more ancient kava ritual in Viti Levu, 
which bears strong resemblance to the ritual practised westwards in Melanesia, 
as in Malekula and the Banks Is. An interesting point does arise out of Hocart’s 
contentions. Reference was made earlier*® to the fact that the Macuata dialect of 
Vanua Levu shows definite influence from the western dialect of Viti Levu. A kava 
song collected at Bua also uses some of these western dialectic forms. There is not 
space to print this kava song here, but it must suffice to say that it is very different in 
type from that of Bau, the only one hitherto published. Bua calls the kava by its 
western name gona, instead of the longer yagona. 


Hocart’s summary result regarding the tauvé relationship is that ‘‘ for further 
clues we must look to the lands west of Fiji.” These do not give any help; the 
relationship is not found there. It seems to be local development in Fiji. Its 
absence from Vanua Levu also goes to suggest that it does not belong to the earlier 
Polynesian strain that developed the vasu right in Viti Levu in its milder form. The 
conclusion then is that the development of the tauvé relationship goes hand in hand 
with the later Polynesian elaboration of the vasu right. Epeli Rokowaqa, in his 
Ai Tukutuku ket Viti, pp. 32-36, gives a long list of villages connected by tauva, 
and the relations on which the connection is based. He includes many villages of 
Vanua Levu in this, as well as many in S.W. Viti Levu. He himself is a Bauan, and 
looks at things from the Bauan point of view. As Bauan influence spread, there is 
no reason to doubt that the idea of a tauvié relationship spread also, perhaps finally 
without dependance on the vasu conception at all ; but originally it can hardly have 
included Vanua Levu within its scope. It is known that patriliny has spread in Fiji, 


42 A.M. Hocart, in. Man, for 1910 and 1914. 

44See Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIII, 108. 

45 R. H. Lester, “‘ Kava Drinking in Fiji,’’ Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 2, pp. 97-121; XII, No 3, 
Pp. 226-254. 

467.D.M.F., in Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 36. 
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and the spread of the vasu right and the idea of tauv# must go hand in hand with 
this spread of patriliny, as part of the work of the later Polynesians. It did not spread 
into eastern Polynesia because those who developed it remained in Fiji and became 
chiefs there, while relatives of theirs went on to the east. A word must be now said 
about patriliny in Fiji. 


Matriliny and Patriliny in Fiji. 

Quite apart from the dual organization in the Dreketi Valley, matrilineal 
reckonings are found in the western half of Viti Levu, though at times in a form 
different from that of Vanua Levu. Generally it is associated with a dual organiza- 
tion, though in Viti Levu this is partly broken down by later influences. When 
comparison is made with other areas in the Pacific, certain facts appear. 


1. Polynesia is entirely patrilineal (though women have certain rights of 
inheritance), except for some of the ‘ outliers’ such as Futuna and Aniwa 
in the New Hebrides. Melanesia is predominantly matrilineal. Reference 
will be made separately in the next section to New Caledonia, which is an 
exceptional area. Micronesia also is predominantly matrilineal, although in 
Yap and Palau a transition is in process of taking place, as in Fiji. 


2. Parts of Melanesia are patrilineal either as regards all social institutions or 
at least chieftainship. Chieftainship itself is foreign to Melanesia in any 
developed form, with the exception of these patrilineal areas. These areas 
include: in the Solomon Is., Choiseul, New Georgia*? and most of Malaita 
(Mwala) ; in the New Hebrides Malo, Malekula, the islands south of Efate ; 
New Caledonia and its dependencies (in certain regards only) and most parts 
of Fiji. The chief matrilineal areas are the remainder of the Solomon Islands 
(including the non-Melanesian parts in the north), the Banks and Torres Is., 
and the northern New Hebrides, apart from Malo and Malekula. 


3. These patrilineal areas of Melanesia show other traits in common : 


(i) chieftainship is a definite institution normally hereditary in the 
male line. In Micronesia, however, there is such chieftainship 
hereditary in the female line, i.e. the chief is succeeded by his sister’s 
son, and the same holds good in the Trobriand Islands, the only purely 
matrilineal part of Melanesia where chieftainship is found. 


(ii) Kava is associated with chieftainship and is also drunk ceremonially 
in certain other areas which are matrilineal, and in which chieftainship 
is not found: the Banks Is., for instance ; but these are the areas of 
the Graded Society. In Micronesia kava is drunk in Ponape and 
Kusaie (eastern Caroline Is.). The Solomon Is. are exceptional in the 
absence of kava, but betel-nut is chewed there. 


4? A. Capell, “‘ Notes on the Islands of Choiseul and New Georgia,’”’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1. 
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4. The ranking system within society cannot be altogether separated from a 
study of kinship. It is found highly developed in eastern Fiji, somewhat less 
highly developed in the west and in the matrilineal parts of Vanua Levu, and 
the evidence suggests that it has spread from eastern Fiji. The less com- 
plicated system of the west, however, is more akin to that of southern Mwala 
in the Solomon Is. Evidence will be adduced to connect certain of the 
systems of rank with Samoa, and certain elements of Fijian totemism are 
also to be paralleled there. 


Patriliny is—or was, before European government—definitely advancing in 
Melanesia; in more than one area there is an obvious strain between the two 
principles. This has been shown for Vao by Layard in his Stone Men of Malekula, 
and it appears in Leenhardt’s pages time and time again for New Caledonia. This 
will be shown in the following section of this paper. In Fiji the battle had practically 
been won by patriliny except in the west of Vanua Levu; in western Viti Levu 
matriliny lingered only in certain aspects of the social organization. Polynesian 
influence is concomitant with it, and it is accredited to Polynesian movements in 
the Pacific. Details of the nature of this Polynesian influence will be discussed in a 
later section of this paper. 


New Caledonia and Fiji. 


New Caledonia presents so many parallels to Fiji, not all of them Polynesianisms 
held in common, that it is worth pursuing the subject here a little further. No 
detailed comparative study of New Caledonia and Oceania in general has yet been 
made. The facts here cited are drawn chiefly from Maurice Leenhardt, Notes 
d’ Ethnologie Néo-Calédoniennes, Paris, 1930. 

The double principle of matrilineal and patrilineal organization is found in this 
island, with a certain amount of strain between the two; there is a hereditary 
chieftainship with considerable privileges, even to the existence of a chiefly language ; 
there is a principle of primogeniture with various tokens of respect among brothers 
and sisters, with avoidance between them ; there is a definite system of totemism 
resembling that of Fiji, and there is at the same time a position of importance for the 
mother’s brother, although apparently nothing equivalent to the Fijian vaswu right. 
There is also cross-cousin marriage except in the north of the island. Here the 
marriage type is that of second cousins as in parts of Fiji. All these things are 
sufficiently reminiscent of Fiji to justify further delineation. 


The ideal marriage in most of New Caledonia is between cross-cousins, and it is a 
marriage in which two brothers exchange sisters. ‘‘ The initial exchange between 
two clans constitutes a vimbe, a term which translates the idea of symmetrical 
co-operation or complement, i.e. alliance” (Leenhardt, p. 69). The same prefix v2- 
is found in other more strictly kinship terms, and is the same as the Fijian vei-, 
western dialects vi-, the reciprocal prefix. It has, of course, a wider range than the 
two places here mentioned. Leenhardt goes on to say: “‘ These new households of 
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‘ brothers german ’ become in their turn parents and uterine uncles. Their children 
form a new generation of ‘ brothers german,’ two phratries intermarrying. And the 
two clans continue, the brothers and sisters being reciprocally mya (—‘ mine’) and 
the daughters going from one clan to another, from generation to generation, in a 
regular and sure movement ”’ (p. 71). His diagrams on pp. 72, 73 show this move- 
ment in detail, both for the cross-cousin groups and for the Nenema in the north, 
who practise the second-cousin marriage. It is interesting to note that these 
northern people whose practices differ from the others are shorter in stature and 
darker than the others, and there are differences in language type as well. 

The clans are patrilineal and so is the family descent, and marriage is patrilocal. 
At the same time, however, the kanya, the mother’s brother, does play a very 
important part. He is informed when a child is born to his sister, sent a ceremonial 
gift, and comes himself and breathes into the child’s ear, because “ the nephew’s 
totem lives in his uterine uncle; hence the sacredness of the kanya’’ (p. 80). 
Leenhardt shows how, all through the kinship system and social organization of the 
Wailu tribe—which is fairly typical—there runs this double thread, this unsolved 
contradiction. There is, along with direct patrilineal descent, also an indirect 
matrilineal descent, shown in Leenhardt’s diagrams by vertical straight lines and 
interlocking curves lines. The patrilineal descent is combined with totemism : “ All 
the moaro (clans) issuing from the totem are united to it. It is they who make up a 
whole comparable to the classical phratry. The power they embody comes at once 
from the ancestors and the totem, sometimes confused in the old legends. This 
power is a personal acquisition, and it is the work of the generations of the clan, 
being transmitted from one to another, from father to son, by a mystic power that 
belongs to the male descendants.” This is very like mana, though the word is not 
used. It is also very like the Fijian system as exhibited by the coastal tribes of the 
eastern half of Viti Levu and the more easterly islands. 

When the position of the chief is studied the resemblance becomes clearer still. 
In some dialects at least there is a chiefs’ language, as in Lau Fijian and as in some 
parts of Polynesia and Micronesia ; the chief is called pu rhéa, the “‘ column of the 
house ”’—the New Caledonian house is the round beehive type with one central 
column—and mexa, ‘‘ the sun,”’ and Leenhardt adds, “‘ He is all that—but he is not 
the keeper of life, and for this reason the passing on of the life of the uterine relatives 
which keeps all the social groups going continues parallel to the passing on of the 
virile power from father to sons,” and he insists on this parallelism between the 
matrilineal and the patrilineal elements time after time. This is, however, simply a 
more logical treatment of the same factors which exist in Fiji. In the latter, however, 
the patrilineal element has almost won the day ; in New Caledonia the battle has not 
as yet been won. That there has been such a change of emphasis in Fiji is clear, 
especially in the matrilineal area of Vanua Levu, where it is taking place at the 
present day under the direct influence of the Native Lands Commissions. Leenhardt 
summarizes the situation on New Caledonia in the words, ‘‘ The depository of life 
and the preservation of the line of clans belong to the kanya. The preservation of 
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society belongs to the chief.” All this is very Fijian and finds its echoes in Polynesia. 
’ The chief is addressed in the dual and even in the plural because “ he is the personifica- 
tion of the clan,” and his title orokau is really “‘ the big son,” the great person who 
unites in himself the generations preceding and succeeding. 


It is the chief who cares for the clan treasure, and is keeper also of the moaro, 
the big communal house of the clan. The small “ treasure house ”’ carries a little 
banner, and whoever possesses this possesses the power. Brothers quarrel for the 
possession of this banner. The chief receives the first fruits of the yam harvest and 
distributes them again at a feast, and it is he who begins the first plants which 
ultimately leads to the harvest. When harvest time comes, he first takes up the 
yams from his field, and then his subjects gather theirs and present the first-fruits— 
but of yams only, not taro. Moreover, there are ‘‘ homage yams,” given by tribes 
who have been helped in the past by another, to the one which has helped them, 
somewhat on the analogy of the Fijian matagali institution and gali relationship, 
except that the latter is the outcome of defeat in war. 


In New Caledonia there is a distinction between the ordinary and the war chief. 
The hereditary chief is concerned with matters which after all impinge on the sacred, 
though he is not in the technical sense a sacred chief, such as the tui Tonga. In 
eastern Fiji the chief is often called vu-ni-ivalu, ‘‘ root of war,’’ and in some parts 
there is a second chief, the sauturaga. 


Along with this un-Melanesian development of chieftainship there goes a stress 
on primogeniture and rank among brothers and sisters. In the north of the island 
there is a special title or name for the eldest daughter of a family—in Webias hike 
and at Yengen kapo or kavo. Certain personal names are so common that Leenhardt 
believes them to have been originally group-names. At the opening of the ovens 
in the yam first-fruit ceremonies, the generations of elder brothers are invoked by 
names, and the series is longer than any other genealogies kept in the island. Brothers 
and sisters avoid each other, and the brothers within a family observe certain 
respectful attitudes towards each other. Thus the eldest brother gets quite a large 
share of respectful behaviour. His brothers and sisters do not pass behind his back, 
they turn their backs when they speak to his wife, do not partake of his food and do 
not pronounce his name. His brothers’ wives treat his wife with similar respect, and 
in exactly the same way the nephew does not pass behind his uncle. Before the 
eldest brother himself the wives of his younger brothers prostrate themselves com- 
pletely, while the wives of each brother prostrate themselves before the husband of 
each one, “‘ so far as he is their oro (son).”’ 


In all this there is much that is suggestive of Polynesia, and indeed of a local 
development on a Polynesian basis. There is also direct comparison to be made 
with Fiji, and that comparison suggests that the resemblances are not accidental. 
There is possible comparison also among the Wailu relationship terms and those of 
Fiji ; the element vt- of the reciprocal has already been so compared. The Wailu 
kinship terminology is much more complicated, however, than that of any section of 
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Fiji, even Nadrau or Nadroga. There are certain descriptive terms in Wailu, but 
the Nenema dialect offers easier comparison with Fiji. 

The comparison of Fiji with New Caledonia, by way of Aneityum in the southern 
New Hebrides, must rest in fairly general terms at the present moment, as no general 
analysis of New Caledonian culture has yet been effected. Some individual points of 
comparison, e.g. the position of women, may be made with other islands, such as 
Ambrym and Paama. The linguistic evidence from New Caledonia also will have a 
bearing on the final analysis. Polynesianisms, however, appear in all three areas 
(New Caledonia, Aneityum, Fiji), and as they involve such elements as a language of 
chiefs, they would seem to belong to the earlier Polynesian stratum. The chiefs’ 
language is limited to Lau Fijian, and is characteristic of the western Polynesian and 
eastern Micronesian islands. At the same time the strangling of widows was known 
also in Aneityum, but is not a Polynesian trait, although it seems to be caught up in 
the general culture complex. For the moment, nevertheless, the general comparison 
is very suggestive, and a direct connection between New Caledonia, Aneityum, Fiji 
and at least western Polynesia is indicated. 


The Grammar of Possession. 


Now that Polynesian influences in Fiji are being studied, further reference must 
be made to the grammar of possession. Part II has shown that eastern Fijian in 
using suffixed pronouns for all kinship terms is entirely in the Melanesian tradition 
of the Solomon Is., Banks Is. and southern New Hebrides, the usage in Lau of the 
Solomon Islands may be regarded as an exceptional local development like that of 
Kadavu in Fiji. The threefold usage of western Fiji has shown three things : 


1. the idea of preposed possessives is not typically Melanesian ; 

2. the actual form of the possessives is nevertheless fully Melanesian ; 

3. the words which take the preposed possessives in western Fiji are those that 
elsewhere in Melanesia take the suffixed pronouns, while those that suffixed 
pronouns in western Fiji are those which have been introduced from the 
east. 


It has also appeared that the use of the suffixed pronoun in western Fijian dialects is 
entirely unoriginal and may be overlooked for the purposes of the present study. 
From (3) it further follows that these dialects use preposed possessives where the 
other Melanesian languages use suffixes. An example in full from the Colo West 
dialect may be given, expanding the notes in Part II, and showing the actual forms 
of these possessives as compared with the cardinal pronouns are the independent 
possessives : 


Before 

Cardinal. Independent. lima=hand. 
Singular 1 ‘i i o yau lequ qu lima 
2 i os 0 tko lemu mu lima 


3 Sie as o kua lea e lima 
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Dual I incl... bes o ketaru ledaru varu lima 
rexcl. .. ea o kemaru lemaru maru lima 
De call - de Oo miiru lemtiru miru lima 
. wee “a % o kiiru ledru dru lima 
Tiral and plural— 
I incl. a‘ $i o ketatou letju tju lima 
I excl. a be o kematou lematju matju lima 
@ vhs is bs o mutou lemutju mutju lima 
Bits. ais ae o kiiru ledru dru lima 


This dialect has also kequ for foods and megu for drinks as in all parts of Fiji. The 
preposed particles are almost identical with those used before verbs, except that 
before the Ist person singular is gi in the present and future, gu in the past, and the 
3rd person singular is e in the present and future and a in the past. 

Certain additional remarks may now be made, taking the Polynesian into 
account. There are no other examples of preposed possessives in any Melanesian 
language, except certain ‘‘ borderline’ examples. In Rotuma there are no suffixed 
pronouns at all, only preposed ; this has been put down as one of the Polynesian 
traits of that peculiar language, but it is just possible it may not be so: the forms of 
the possessives there are not Polynesian. The other similar examples come from New 
Ireland, e.g. Lesu, and the languages of the northern half of New Ireland at least are 
very mixed in their Melanesian and non-Melanesian content. 


The suggestion has already been made that the preposed possessives in western 
Fiji are non-Melanesian in origin ; the objection to it is that their form is so entirely 
Melanesian, and not only that, but shows Polynesian traces in the breakdown of the 
distinction between trial and plural. There is an instance which is more or less 
parallel, however, in Seniang of south Malekula. Even this, however, is not strictly 
analogous, for there the preposed possessives are compounded of a possessive noun 
and a suffix, thus answering more exactly to the western lequ, etc. Seniang nemu ‘le, 
is Nadroga lemu vikila, your sister’s husband. This usage is also correct for western 
Fiji in this particular word, in that it is a descriptive term, and like a number of these, 
constructed with legu. Moreover in Seniang most kinship terms do take suffixed 
pronouns ; a few take independent forms, but avile, brother’s wife (w.s.), and ale, 
sister’s husband (m.s.) take the preposed forms, while parts of the body take suffixes 
as elsewhere in Melanesia. After all is said, then, the western Fijian preposed 
possessives stand practically alone in Melanesia. 


Seniang shows differences in the use of possessives corresponding to different 
degrees of relationship. Kinship terms in general take suffixed pronouns, but those 
resulting from marriage either take independent possessives or the preposed series ; 
parents-in-law, however, are vuyo-n, parallel to eastern Fiji vuyo-na. In most parts 
of the southern Solomon Is. no such distinction is made, but in one or two areas— 
Oroha (S. Mwala) and Marau (a Mwala language in S. Guadalcanar), husband, wife, 
child and father are excepted, taking independent pronouns after them. A somewhat 
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more complicated use appears in Ambrym in the central New Hebrides. In the 
Sulol dialect, with which the others seem to agree with only phonetic variations, 
immediate blood relatives except sister (m.s.) take suffixed pronouns. Evidently 
there is a feeling that tends to separate the sister as an object of avoidance. 
Independent possessives are used for wife, father’s sister’s son, sister’s husband 
(m.s.); but for wife’s father (wuyo-k), wife’s brother (wia-k) and husband's sister 
(rta-k) the suffixes are again used. This is after the Seniang idea, but no preposed 
possessives occur. Western Fiji so far concurs in these distinctions as to use the 
lequ form of the independent possessive for relatives by marriage, such as lequ vikila 
already mentioned, but for wife either uses preposed possessive in the north-east 
(0 gu lewe) or independent forms in the south-west (legu yalewa). Preposed possessives 
are used for those relatives by marriage to whom respect is due, as o gu tabu, lit. my 
forbidden one, for wife’s sister (m.s.) and brother’s wife (w.s.). The south-west, 
however, varies the latter, making vitabui, a reciprocal form of the verb tabu, used as 
a noun, and so constructs it with Jegu. It uses legu with vasu also, but the whole 
concept seems to have been introduced into the west. 


It seems possible, therefore, to conclude that western Fijian has kept the older 
type of expression in the form of preposed possessives, but has adapted them to the 
Melanesian content of the language, itself no doubt introduced. This appears to 
have been facilitated by Polynesian influences, and it is perhaps here that the 
Rotuman evidence fits in best, combined with that of certain of the Polynesian 
outliers. In the Pileni language of the Reef Islands, already mentioned, suffixed 
and preposed pronouns are both found, and the latter are divisible into two groups, 
those which are normal Polynesian possessives, and those which are short forms with 
no article or possessive noun root. The same phenomenon occurs in Fila, Aniwa and 
Futuna in the New Hebrides. Examples :—Pileni: ma iyoa, his name; na ata, 
his spirit. It seems in this language to be limited to the 3rd person singular, and 
S. H. Ray suggested* that it is an abbreviation of ona, his. This word, however, 
requires a plural noun—a singular noun would take éona. Fila and Futuna both 
show a feeling for the bare suffixed pronouns (of Melanesian languages) as a separate 
possessive ; compare 


Fila. Futuna. 
ku kave ku kave my sister (m.s.). 
ru ku kave ruh ku kave my two sisters. 
o ku kave tah ku kave my three sisters. 
a ku kave a ku kave my sisters.** 


The same reference will show that Fila presents the following set of possessives : 
tuk‘ tdina, my brother (m.s.) ; te fine nmiaku, my wife, ku foyona, my wife’s brother, 


48S. H. Ray, ‘‘ Polynesian Linguistics, V,’’ Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. XXIX, 
p. 80. 


4® See A. Capell, ‘‘ Notes on the Fila Language, New Hebrides,” Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, Vol. LI, p. 161. ‘ 
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tamaku, my father, showing different types ; further, that the preposed possessives 
are “‘ practically identical (except for the singular) with one series of verbal pronouns.” 

If a just parallel is to be drawn between western Fiji and these erratic Polynesian 
outliers, two conclusions would appear to be indicated : 


I. these outliers present Polynesian at a stage when the languages still had 
suffixed pronouns ; 

2. this particular Polynesian influence in western Fiji was very early, certainly 
pre-Nakauvandra. 


The first of these conclusions will be rejected by those who do not believe that 
the Polynesians came through Melanesia and deposited small colonies at various 
spots on the way. They cannot be held to have proved their case. There is other 
evidence also to suggest that not only these, but the eastern Polynesian languages 
had suffixed pronouns, at least with kinship terms, at any earlier period of their 
history. In many of these languages the word for “ father ” appears with a petrified 
or fossilized -na that must obviously have been once a third person singular suffix. 
Tamana is thus found in eastern Futuna, eastern Uvea, Ellice, Tokelau Is. and 
tsinana or tinana for “‘ mother” in E. Futuna. Even in Hawaii there is hunona, 
corresponding in form and in some of its functions to Fijian vuyo-na. Ontong Java 
has kamaya, father=tamana by regular phonetic change within the laws of that 
language. In Tonga ¢amaz is very suggestive of Fijian tama i, father of—which is 
also a possible form in Kuanua of New Britain. It may be a petrified noun-ending, 
but this seems less likely. The term for elder brother appears as tuakana in 
Tongareva, Manihiki, Marquesas, Mangareva, Rapa, Maori, Rarotongan, Tahitian, 
Tuamotu and Hawaiian, and ¢eina for younger brother has also a wide distribution. 
It seems impossible that such forms should survive if Polynesian never had suffixed 
pronouns. In the Polynesian outliers the earlier uses are preserved, though in some 
instances they are decaying even there. There is thus nothing illogical, as Polynesian 
influence must be admitted in western Fiji, in the dual suggestions that Polynesian 
languages had suffixed pronouns when they first arrived in Fiji, and that the 
Polynesian influence in western Fiji is very early. Even in Hawaiian the old first 
person possessive (preposed) ¢wku remains as ku‘u. 

Another point of interest regarding the preposed forms of western Fiji is that 
of their syntactical uses. These are twofold: 

1. before names of parts of the body no article is used, e.g. qu lima, my hand, 

which is Bau (n)a limaqu. 

2. Before names of relatives the personal article is used, e.g. 0 gu tat, my grand- 

parent, is Bau (k)o or na tukagu, or, of course, buqu. 


The former use is quite un-Melanesian ; where an article exists it is commonly 
employed with possessives. In Florida, of the Solomon Is., for example, na nimua 
na mbolo, your animal ; ra aha-na,hisname. In western Fiji, however, the possessive 
is used exactly like a verbal particle. In gu lima, my hand, it is proclitic and in 
itself bears no accent ; in o qu tai, my grandparent, it is enclitic and the accent falls 
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on the 0. This o occurs in the pronouns in their full form: o tau, 1; 0 kemaru, we 
two (exclusive). It is found in a similar position in Bau, where ko is also used. Ko, 
however, is not western, and in the east the o or ko is not purely and simply a personal 
article as it is in the west. It is rather an emphatic or predicative particle as in 
Polynesian. That is to say, the Bau ho, o is akin rather to Samoan ‘o, while the 
western o is a personal article of the Melanesian type. Even so, the form o is not 
common but does occur in San Cristoval of the Solomon Is., in the Bauro and 
Anganiwei group of dialects. Apparently connected as they seem, it is therefore 
unlikely that the western o is actually identical with the eastern Fijian ko, 0. More- 
over the western dialects do not lose k in this manner. The preposed possessives are 
evidently older than the personal article in the western dialects. It should be 
remarked also that o is used in western Fijian before a kinship term that takes 
suffixed pronouns: Waya, sa moce o gwanea, his sister is asleep. In Bau this is 
optional. In a few areas of the north-west, where Bau influence is strong, ko has 
crept in, e.g. Yasawa I., na eva sa kwaya ko tamamu i na kwa kwé? What does your 
father say about this matter? In the oblique forms, nevertheless, such personal 
articles may be omitted and the verb ending takes the form used before pronouns, 
viz. the ending -. Yasawa again, o sa tetei tukamu se ke ikai? Did you tell your 
brother or not? Bau has ko a taroga na tuakamu se sega? In Colo West-Nadroga, 
however, the article remains even here o vecugia muni ho o jukamu? This is the 
earlier idiom ; the Yasawa is Bauanized. 


It may seem doubtful whether the preposed possessives are to be assigned 
to the early Polynesian movement or whether they are pre-Melanesian in idea though 
not in form; the personal article in the west is certainly more Melanesian than 
Polynesian in origin. Non-Melanesian languages do not usually have a personal 
article at all. Provisionally it is safe to hold that preposed possessives have survived 
from pre-Melanesian days but have been adapted in form to the Melanesian; the 
western personal article o is to be regarded as Melanesian, and the eastern predicative 
article ko, o, as later Polynesian. 


A. CAPELL. 
R. H. LESTER. 
(To be concluded) 








ANIMISTIC BELIEFS AND RITES IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
By ELIzABETH ALLARD 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVI, No. 2) 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS 


The social significance of funeral customs in Borneo can hardly be over-estimated 
The number of people affected by these ceremonies, the period of time covered by 
them, and the sacrifice of property involved, exceed by far those of other rites and 
ceremonies. There is an abundance of material on the subject, and although there 
is a great variety of ceremonies and customs, even from tribe to tribe, within the same 
district, there is an unmistakable unity underlying the variety. I shall begin by 
surveying the funeral customs of the Dayaks of the district of Kualakapuas in south 
Borneo—following Mr. Mallinckrodt’s detailed account. 


Immediately After Death. As soon as a person has died the gong is sounded in a 
particular way, called ¢#k, in order to inform the neighbours of what has happened. 


First of all, an investigation must be made as to whether the dead person died 
what is considered to be a natural death. Following this, the corpse is washed. It is 
then dressed. 


Among the Sahiai it wears a threefold set of clothing and all the decorations 
usually worn by the deceased before his death ; similarly among the people of the 
River Katingan. 


Among the Dayaks of Kotawaringin the procedure is slightly different. There 
the corpse is washed, rubbed with kunjit, and the teeth blackened with djerami. 
It is dressed in the deceased person’s usual garb.1* With only slight variations, 
these same customs prevail among the people on the River Bulik. 


Following this, a little balai hantu—four-sided cloth screen—is erected in the 
centre of the house. The body is placed in this.?” 


When this has been done, eight cloths are laid over the corpse. Meanwhile, 
the widow has changed into white clothes and cut her hair shoulder-length. The 
Dayak says that this is done by the widow while pronouncing a vow that the wah 
(feast of the dead) will be held when her hair has re-grown to its normal length. 


16 A bone ring is placed on his middle finger, which should indicate to him the way to heaven. 
A silver coin is laid on-his eyes, his forehead and his chest, and a little gold is put into his mouth. 
The body is wrapped in a mat, leaving the face uncovered. The mat is wound round with bark- 
cloth and rattan, the former being coloured white and red. 


17 Among the Sahiai the four points of the square are marked by pieces of cloth laid over 
sacred vessels, and around these all the treasures of the dead person are deposited, and also many 
objects borrowed for the occasion. 
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In those regions where no Charon is known, but where the dead man’s 
relations are supposed to meet him, some eight bamboo puppets are made, to 
represent the companions of the soul. 

Meanwhile, the coffin has been made, shaped like a ship. Before placing the 
corpse in it the people on the River Malpan first take all the rice in the house out of 
doors, and divide it into two parts, one being given to the chief, who leads this 
ceremony. For about three days the coffin remains open in the house, during which 
time a ceremony takes place, called bukoy. At this, masks are worn, usually repre- 
senting grotesque animals, and a cloak of long grass hangs from the shoulders. Thus 
attired, the people dance round the corpse in the evening, to the rhythm of the gong, 
while they pronounce all sorts of incantations. They may not sleep during the night 
lest an evil spirit take away the body. The masks and the grass cloaks are intended 
to ward off the evil spirits. The widow waves a torch over the feet of everyone 
entering the house, then the torch is waved over the corpse and dropped through the 
floor of the house. This ceremony is repeated every evening until the coffin is closed, 
which may be from three days to a fortnight. 

According to Mallinckrodt, the grotesque dance should ward off the evil spirits, 
and the fire is considered to have a purifying influence, applicable to the visitors and 
to the corpse. The dropping of the torch signifies that the purification is 
accomplished. 

During the evening ceremony the guests are given kleefrijst. 

The coffin is closed by winding rattan round it, and the lid. The joints are 
sealed with resin or leefrijst, and so long as the coffin is in the house a little bamboo 
pipe conducts any fluid from the coffin into the earth. The coffin remains in the 
balai hantu so long as it is in the house, the gong being sounded at intervals. At the 
sealing of the coffin a pig and five hens are sacrificed. 

The Burial. This burial is provisional. Well-to-do people give another 
funeral feast later on, but nowadays the body is buried first, albeit weeks after the 
death. This provisional burial is as follows among the Sarujans: the corpse is 
carried out of the house, and once it is outside the coffin is quickly turned round and 
round. The body is buried, the gong sounded five times, and the funeral feast begins. 
When it is over, the gongs are laid against the walls of the house, and are then sounded 
again whilst relatives and friends dance round the empty balai hantu. This is taken 
down, and the feast known as “ drinking tuak ”’ is over. 

Before the corpse leaves the house the Sahiai Dayaks deposit some food for the 
soul of the dead person on the coffin. Then it is carried to a little hut, shaped like a 
ship, where all the coffins are assembled that have not yet had a final funeral. 

As the coffin is being taken out of the house, someone follows it, and pours a 
jug of water on to the ground. When the coffin reaches the ground this jug is broken. 
The coffin is raised and turned round seven times, and is then given a place in the hut 
mentioned above. Those taking part in the funeral go and bathe in the river. At 
home, celebrations are held, and this is the opening of a period of feasting lasting 
seven days. 

FF 
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Among the people of the River Kahajang ceremonies are much the same. 
The Kamindjal Dayaks of the Sungai Lakau have no preliminary burial, but they 
keep the corpse in the house until it is burned. 

If, in places where no provisional burial exists, a person dies after the preparing 
of the soil and before the planting of the rice, he may not be buried, but must wait 
until the planting has been done. In this case the bukoy, or evening ceremony, 
must be held every evening. Were the corpse to be buried, further deaths and a bad 
crop would occur. The kampong has then entered into a condition of sial. It is 
said that the earth spirits would make the padi bear fruit, in the sense of numerous 
dead. 


In Kotawaringin, on the burial day, a coconut tree is planted. In order to arrive 
at the land of the dead the soul will have to pass the Laut-api, and this tree will serve 
him as a bridge. A large silver coin and seven coconut leaves are cooked in kunjit 
and given to the soul to sustain it on its journey. Those who carry the coffin must 
wear the original clothing of bark cloth. On leaving the house the coffin is turned 
round three times. A woman walks before the coffin, strewing rice and calling 
“Kur! Kur!” The other women of the kampong walk behind the coffin, with 
loud lamentation. Arrived at the grave, a rice pounder is cut into three and thrown 
into the grave. When the coffin has been lowered the grave is filled up by the people 
present. They then go to the river to bathe and thence homeward, where tuak is 
drunk. After this they enter upon a period of pali, lasting three days. The cloth 
screen is then replaced by another one of the same material but of a different shape. 


The other members of the kampong, who are endangered by the soul passing the 
house on its funeral excursion, must first be asked for permission to pass their houses, 
otherwise the act is punishable. The owners of such houses will then take steps to 
protect themselves by pouring out water. 


The Other World. The following are a few of the many diverse beliefs concerning 
the land of the dead. Most Dayaks of south Borneo believe that the land of the 
dead is located at the source of the river on whose banks they live ; hence, the river 
plays a very important role in the religious representations of the people. Without 
it, they believe, one cannot reach the other world. The spirits of the river, the 
djatas, are the souls of those who died in years gone by; they are the ancestors. 

All those who die a natural death go to the land of the dead. Those who die by 
violence, by accident, or unnaturally never gothere. The souls of the drowned, of the 
murdered, of those who fall dead or starve to death, have a special destination ; the 
soul of a drowned man, for instance, goes to the place where his corpse was found, 
and there it is doomed to stay. Their bodies—as we shall see further down—are 
therefore buried apart from the other deceased members of the community. 

The journey to the land of the dead is very difficult and full of obstacles. The 
Ngadjus are taken there by Tempon Telon ; and elsewhere the dead relatives of the 


deceased come to fetch him. This is expressed in the ceremonies of the final funeral, 
as we shall see later. 
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The Soul After the Provisional Funeral. Very often the provisional burial place 
is within sight of the kampong, to enable the soul to share in the feasts that take place. 
Sometimes the coffin is laid in a place where the kRampong formerly stood, which may 
be far away from its present site, but this place is believed to be in intimate contact 
with the souls of the dead. When the corpse has been brought to a place as remote 
as this it no longer needs to be entertained, for it has then the company of other 
souls. 

In some places the masks and the grass cloaks used at the bukoy are made into 
effigies, which are fixed at the river bank on either side of the village, up-stream and 
down-stream. At the same time rattan is strung across the river, with various 
objects attached to it, as a sign that no stranger is allowed to pass unless he pays a 
fine. Thus custom still exists in all south Borneo. At the final funeral rattan is 
again strung across the river. 


Preparations for the Final Funeral Feast. The funeral feast, or tiwah, is the 
greatest, and also the most costly, feast of Dayak society. Very often one must 
wait a long time before one is able to hold it. Throughout all this time the widow 
may not remarry. 

Those who are not particularly wealthy will nearly always organize a joint 
funeral feast. For example, in 1920 a joint funeral feast was held by fifty families 
together in the Kota of Kualapakuas, and even then the cost to each family was 
considerable. It is exceptional that a funeral feast is held for one person unless 
he happens to be an important chief. , 


It is customary for neighbours and guests to make a contribution to the feast, 
the neighbouring kampongs giving in common. The gifts almost always consist of 
food or twak, or sacrificial animals. 

There is no fixed time for holding a t#iwah, but, because these feasts take a long 
time and it is necessary that there should be little to do, the tiwah is generally held 
either after the planting of the rice or immediately after the harvest. In districts 
where rice is scarce the latter time is preferred. 


Once the date of the feast is fixed, it is brought to the notice of the neighbourhood 
and the necessary preparations are begun, the members of the kampong all lending 
a hand. 

In Kotawaringin the funeral feast is less expensive and is usually held at the first 
possible season. Here the period between the provisional funeral and the final 
funeral feast is a period of prohibition for the whole kampong. This custom is not 
found elsewhere, neither would it be possible. As a rule, there are three days of 
pali after the provisional funeral, and this ends with a short feast. Sacrificial animals 
are slaughtered on a stone behind the threshold of the house, and the blocd is smeared 
over the eyes of the relatives, in order that the spirit of the dead may not peck them 
out and blind them. 


After the feasts essential to the funeral have been held, a pali of seven days is 
announced, during which time it is forbidden to eat anything but root vegetables. 
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This is followed by a second pali of seven days, during which no green wood may be 
cut, various vessels may not be touched and the milk of the coconut may not be 
drunk. If the funeral feast is still some time off, the period of pali may be prolonged 
until a week before the tiwah. The only things that are forbidden then are wearing 
red and yellow colours and the playing of musical instruments. 


When the day of the tiwah approaches, a feast day is prescribed, which includes 
the bringing by the other kampongs of their share towards the feast. That evening 
the first festive meal takes place. Mallinckrodt describes this feast as he saw it in 
Kudangan. The visiting party came from a kampong about a quarter of an hour’s 
‘walk away. The road which they had to pass was blocked by a barrier, before which 
a small pig was lying. Behind the barrier stood the chief and the members of the 
kampong who gave the feast. The visiting party, preceded by their chief, were 
dressed in traditional war costume. When they were drawing near the most 
important people began to act like clowns. On approaching the barrier the visitors 
hung on it an old war head-dress, which was intended to represent a hunted head. 
Near the barrier was placed a barrel of tuak, guarded by members of the kampong, 
who danced round it like madmen. A pseudo-quarrel began on either side of the 
barrier as to the possibility of admitting strangers, both parties seeming to become 
fierce and to take their swords. Peace, however, is restored and both groups drink 
tuak from an elephant’s tusk. After this both groups run together towards the 
barrier and demolish it. The pig is killed, and those present daub their foreheads 
and chests with its blood. Then the barrel is carried into the village, with much 
rejoicing, while the women dance. 


After the drinking the priest says an incantation in order to ward off sial ; 
yellow rice is thereby cast on the ground and into the river. The mantirs then 
perform a head-hunters’ dance—a very slow round, during which they hold a spear 
in one hand and a peeled coconut in the other, while the head-hunters’ cry is con- 
tinually repeated. Then the people return home, and the day ends with eating and 
drinking. Every village which comes to offer its presents is treated in this way. 


After this a new period begins, lasting several days ; this being more a period of 
feasting than of prohibitions. Only the heirs of the deceased are subject to pro- 
hibitions, and they must leave the kampong. They must go to the wood and collect 
the material necessary for the decoration of the grave. Meanwhile a small sacrificial 
house is erected, in which dishes with food are arranged ; this is always connected 
with the ground by miniature steps. During the following day one may not mention 
the actual work of the heir. After three days he returns, and the tiwah may begin, 
which usually lasts four days. 


The palis mentioned above are unknown to the Ngadjus. The long period 
between the provisional funeral and the ¢#wah results, among them, in some easy 
prohibitions ; the actual palis do not start until the date for the tiwah has been 
fixed. 
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When this is done, a temporary building is erected, a balai. The gongs are 
taken there and from then on no one may sound a gong elsewhere, and no one may 
dance but in the open space before the balai. 


Secondly, a sankaradja is erected before this meeting place. This is a circular 
fence, consisting of slanting bamboo poles planted near to each other and decorated 
with shreds of bamboo. In the centre a taller pole is planted and near to it an urn 
with a human skull, or, in the absence of this, a coconut. Next to it, four bamboo 
poles are fixed in the ground, covered with a gong. A little sawang tree should 
accompany these. On the other side a little square house is erected, the walls and 
roof of which consist of cloth. In addition, in front and behind the houses of those 
who give the feast, little balais are erected, containing food for the spirits. 


When this is done a hen is killed, and then a pig, with the blood of which the 
following spirits are informed of the event—the antay, the spirits of the earth, the 
spirits of the hill on which the body is provisionally buried, and the spirits of the river. 
Finally, a sacrifice is hung to the roof of the balai ; this generally consists of a small 
gong filled with some blood and attached near the gong, a bundle of sawang leaves. 


After this are seven days of pali, during which the river is closed for the second 
time. The gongs may not be sounded, nor may anyone dance. When this is over, 
wood is collected for the tiwah. 


Mortuary Poles. At the outskirts of the village various kinds of poles for the 
dead are now made: a sapundu—a wooden pole on which a human or animal face is 
carved, and underneath which a grotesque face is cut out in relief; a hampatong— 
which is similar, but without the grotesque face ; and a pantar—which is a very high 
upright pole of ironwood, up to 8o ft. high, decorated at the top with a wooden horn- 
bill, or with a cross-beam, at the top of which is placed a bottomless urn or a gong. 
These pantars are supposed to represent the stairs to heaven, steps being carved out 
in them. Sometimes a pantar will have Tempon Telon’s ship at the top, or in the 
olden days a human skull. A padjahan is a flat human figure, standing with its feet 
on the ground. Padjahans are usually made of planks. They are found very often 
in Kota Waringin, but not so often elsewhere. Finally, the sandong is a little 
structure, usually on two thick poles, sometimes on four, in which the bones of the 
deceased are deposited. Sometimes they are for one person, at other times they 
contain the remains of a number of relatives. The older sandongs, particularly, are 
decorated with beautiful wood-cuttings. 


When the tree-trunks have been brought to the place where they are going to 
be prepared, another hen is killed. 


W. C. ten Cate has written an interesting study of these mortuary poles as they 
are found in west Borneo.® 


18 “‘ De doodenpalen in de onderafdeeling Melawi der afdeeling Sintang van de Residentie 
Westerafdeeling van Borneo,” in Tydschrift voor de Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 61, 
1922, pp. 201, 222. 
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In the Melawi district, in every kampong of any significance such poles are found, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the house, and sometimes in long rows. Everyone 
knows who is commemorated by each of these poles. Occasionally they are found in 
isolated places—in the middle of the jungle—and this is a sure sign that a Dayak 
house formerly stood there. They are even found in some Malay kampongs, as a 
proof that within recent years a Dayak settlement must have been there.?® 


In erecting poles of any sort, the Kayan Dayaks always use a head, or even the 
smallest fragment of a head, and they believe that the person whom they thus 
sacrifice will serve the dead man in the other world. These poles must not be moved ; 
anyone who damages or uproots them will diesoon. Of the various kinds of mortuary 
poles mentioned above one, two, or even all four may be found within the region of 
one tribe. 

In the Melawi district, as elsewhere, head-hunting has come to an end, and the 
human sacrifices of former days are now replaced by cows, pigs and hens. According 
to ten Cate these mortuary poles are erected by the Dayaks for two reasons—fear 
of the spirits and veneration for the dead person. 

The erection of these mortuary poles, either pantars, sapundus, hampatongs or 
padjahans, serve as a sign that the final funeral has been held. 

Since they are intended to protect the living from the attacks of the dead, it 
naturally follows that every effort will be made to erect these poles as soon as possible. 
To erect a fitting pole, for the chief of a kampong, however, takes time—sometimes 
even eight to ten years—hence the custom among some tribes of temporary poles, 
particularly if the mourners intend to have a great feast at the setting up of the final 
pole. 

The proper padjahan is often a life-sized image of the dead man, whose most 
obvious physical peculiarities will be reproduced in it. 

One should distinguish between the motives which cause the erection of these 
poles and their actual use at the funeral feast, which is everywhere the same ; namely, 
that sacrificial buffaloes, taking the place of former human sacrifices, are tethered 
to them. Pigs, however, are never attached to these poles, as these are killed in 
wooden chests, built specially to house them for the occasion. 

It is possible that a mortuary pole, especially the tall pantar, will fall sideways, 
or even to the ground. If so, it can only be adjusted by a repetition of the whole 
ceremony, or by waiting for an occasion when other poles will be erected. The 
ceremony must also be repeated if the pole is to be moved. - 

When all these preparations have come to an end, the period of pals is over, 
and the tiwah, or funeral feast, begins. 


19 In the Kayan River district, however, the pantar has an entirely different significance. 
Here it is no mortuary pole, and has no associations with such. It is the sign of a successful 
head-hunting —o— a sign of victory, serving as a proof that more than three heads have 
been secured. ese poles are crowned with wooden birds, whose beaks are turned towards the 
site of the tribe from whom the heads were captured. The Dayaks dance round these poles, and a 
feast begins which may last for days. The associations of these poles have nothing to do with a 
natural death. 
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The Final Funeral Feast. In many parts of the district of Kotawaringin the 
body is never moved from its first grave, which is decorated during the period of pals. 
Here and there in Kotawaringin, however, the bones are still assembled in sandoys, 
though this is less frequent there than in other parts of Borneo ; as is the burning 
of the remains, which still prevails in other districts. 

The night preceding the funeral feast—that is, on the day on which the pantars 
have been finished—is spent in singing and dancing. The next morning, at about 
g o'clock, the killing of the sacrificial animals begins. 

A double bamboo fence is erected in front of the mortuary house and the pig and 
a hen suspended between. Large sun-hats are also attached to the fence, old- 
fashioned jackets, and a figure of plaited rattan, with the head and tail of a tindang. 

The chief of the kampong and those of the neighbourhood stand before the balai. 
Round the bamboo fence are all the valuable tampajans (or holy vessels) of the village, 


_and all the sacrificial animals. The animals are attached to the sapunda (with the 


exception of the pigs), thus replacing the slaves who were formerly sacrificed at these 
feasts by the Dayaks of Kotawaringin. 

The milk of a coconut is poured over all the guests. The pig and the hen are 
killed, and the visitors daub themselves with the blood. The other animals are now 
swiftly killed with a spear, government pressure preventing the slow torturing to 
death ; formerly, slaves, whom the animals are now replacing, were killed very 
slowly. 

The tampajans, or holy vessels, are now taken in procession to the figures, which 
guard the river. The chief of the kampong leads the party, waving sawang leaves. 
Upon arrival, the figures are destroyed and thrown into the river. 

As soon as those who take part in the funeral feast are back at the balai a dance 
is held round the barrels of tuak. On this occasion the heir alone is allowed to hold a 
coconut in one hand and a dagger in the other. At first the women are occupied in 
beating the drums, but gradually they join in the dance and form a circle round the 
men and the ¢uak barrels. 

All the most important guests attend the feast clad in traditional clothing. 
After the dance, tuak is offered in an elephant tusk by the Balian, and both men and 
women drink it. The feast is then continued in the mortuary house. 

The guests do not continually concern themselves with the fate of the soul, 
but since danger from him has to be considered, a bamboo filled with kleefrijst is 
waved over the heads of the drinkers. 

Next day the paniars are erected. 

On the River Sarujan a period of pali begins after the first funeral and lasts 
until the feast of the dead. During this time no gong may be sounded. The wealthy 
burn their dead, the poor people kill a pig and a hen, leaving the body in the ground. 

Among the Sahiai Dayaks there is a period of seven days of pai after the 
provisional funeral. During this time no one may leave the house in order to work. 
At the end of it, a stone is placed behind the threshold of the house, on which the 
blood of a sacrificial animal has been allowed to fall. The inhabitants of the house 
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smear this blood on their eyes, lest these should be pecked out by the spirit of the dead 
man. During the following month, which is free from pali, the sapundas and pantars 
are made, and also the sandong which, in this neighbourhood, is small and can only 
accommodate the bones of one person. Next day, the bones are collected, closed in 
a tempajan, and placed in the sandong. While this is being done the sacrificial 
animals are killed. 

Actually, the funeral feast is similar in essence everywhere, with only accidental 
variations.”° 

The burial customs of the Ngadjus, like their other customs, are steadily gaining 
ground in south Borneo. When all that is needed for the tiwah is ready, the gongs 
are brought inside the house and an evening feast is given, at which the Balians 
dance. A pig is killed, and with the blood the Balians are daubed, whereas those 
who give the feast smear themselves with it. Next day the gongs are taken back to 
the balai, and a period of pali begins for the Balians, who may not leave the house of 
the feast-giver. 

On the conclusion of this period of palit the coffin is fetched and taken to the 
balat. Different families do this in different ways ; some, for instance, do not dig up 
the coffin until the moment of the cremation. When the death has occurred some- 
time previously and the coffin has fallen to pieces, only the bones are taken out and 
put in a new coffin in the balat ; several men (who are not allowed to speak to any 
stranger) standing on guard meanwhile. 


That evening begins an important ceremony, the magah liau—the leading away 
of the soul; the conducting of it to the next world by Tempon Telon. This feast 
will last according to the wealth of the feast-giver. On this occasion the Balians 
sing the famous Magah liau song, which describes the difficulties experienced by the 
soul on this last journey, and also explains the actions performed during the song to 
express this. The Ott Danums and many other Dayak tribes do not know this 
Magah liau. 

The next day is the cremation day, though not all Ngadjus adhere to this 
custom.’ Many merely take the bones of the deceased, put them in a tempajan, 
and deposit this in the sandong. The feast is as follows. 


Early in the morning cows and buffaloes are tied to the sapundas, and the pigs 
generally to a rice pounder, near to which is planted a little sawang tree. The women 
dance slowly round the sapundas, while singing songs referring to former head- 
hunting expeditions. The holy vessels, borrowed from people near by, and which 
will constitute the wealth of the soul in the next world, are arranged on mats. After 
the killing of the pigs, the blood is collected in gongs and a little rice is added to it. 
This is intended as food for the Djata. The buffaloes are slain with a spear, some of 
their blood being also collected in a gong, mixed with ¢wak and poured into tempajans, 
while the rest is left to flow into the ground. The mud thus formed is picked up by 


% For example also, among the peoples on the Rivers Mantobi and Bulik and the Sahiai on 
the Upper Katingan. Descriptions are omitted for reasons of space. 
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the partakers of the feast and thrown at each other, while they also smear themselves 
with it. The mothers come with their little children and place them on top of the 
dead animals, in order to avoid sial. A Balian waves sawang leaves, dripping with 
the blood of the sacrificial animals, over the relatives of the dead man. 


The preparation of the food by some of the women comes next, while the rest 
sit with the men in the dalai, drinking twak and sounding the gongs. The cremation 
takes place when the meal is ended, and must be performed just before midday. 

While the corpse is dug up, or the coffin removed from the place where it has 
been deposited, the gong is sounded in a special rhythm. When the coffin is placed 
on the pyre, one of the guests informs the soul of the event about to take place and 
of the soul’s departure to the next world. Then the fire is lit, and the Balians, their 
backs to the coffin, sit and lament. The direction of the funeral smoke is regarded 
as an omen. When the cremation is complete the onlookers return to the balai, 
where the relatives throw rice into the air for the earth spirits, and rice mixed with 
blood on to the earth for the Djatas, the men holding up their daggers and at the 
same time uttering a prolonged yell. At the end of the day the pantar is erected in 
the usual way, and the rest of the evening passes in feasting. 

The third period of tiwah now begins—that of the disposal of the bones. As 
soon as these are sorted out they are laid in a gong, and the following day they are 
deposited in a sandoy. If the latter is far away from the village, this again will take 
a few days. If, however, the sandoy is in the village, it is soon performed. While 
the bones are being disposed of, the Balians dance. The final daubing with blood 
now takes place, and when this is done the Balians change the garb of the widow, who 
no longer needs to wear her mourning garb. That night they continue the feast at 
home, taking the gongs with them. 

The following morning a pali of three days begins. After this, everything that 
has served for the tiwah, such as sawang trees, rice pounders, et cetera, are taken to 
the place where the ceremony was held and left there to fall into ruin. As a rule, 
various vessels and objects are destroyed at the same time. A good meal, with tuak, 
is provided, and the feast comes definitely to an end. All the prohibitions resulting 
from death expire ; the tie which binds the widow to her husband, and vice versa, 
is cut, remarriage is permitted, and the property of the deceased may now be divided. 


Life in the Other World. A few more words must be said about the beliefs 
concerning life in the other world. It is, according to Dayak beliefs, a life without 
worries, but also without a purpose. One can grow older than in this world, and 
can also be rejuvenated a number of times by drinking of the water of the tree of life ; 
but ultimately life in Paradise also comes to an end. The soul appears again as a 
fruit or a mushroom. If it is eaten by men or animals, the soul may again come to 
life in this world ; if it is not eaten, it disappears for good. 


Such are, briefly, the funeral customs as they existed among various Dayak 
tribes in south Borneo. We have only selected those ceremonies and actions which 
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seemed to be the most important from the point of view of a sociologist. Before we 
try to explain the most outstanding phenomena we shall first see whether similar 
customs exist among the Dayak tribes in other parts of Borneo, and among some of 
the other peoples of Malaya whose social structure shows a similarity with that of 
the Dayaks. 

In ten Cate’s essay on mortuary poles (pp. 213-220), which has already been 
referred to, we find the following interesting particulars : On the first day of the great 
funeral feast all those who do not belong to the kampong are asked to leave it by eight 
o'clock in the morning. The gateway is barred with bamboo, and the kampong 
becomes fali for strangers. By nine o’clock the guests assemble before the gateway 
and ask the guard permission to enter. He calls the chief, who proceeds to the 
gateway with jars of twak ; he declares that, if the guests wish to enter, they may do 
so provided that they first tell the bystanders the story of their journey hither. 
After the entrance of the first guest—who hacks down the bar of the gate to secure 
admission—another bar is raised, and the rest of the guests gain admittance in the 
same way. 

Meanwhile, the people of the kampong have laid out for exhibition all their 
tampajans, which are arranged in long rows on top of the hutches used for killing the 
pigs. The animals for sacrifice are tethered to the mortuary poles, which have been 
erected. Around these men and women perform a dance. 

The closest relatives of the deceased, armed with long spears, have now arranged 
themselves round the sacrificial animals. These are gradually killed by repeated 
jabbing of spears, while the mourners join their laments with the lowing and bellowing 
of the animals. Then the pigs in the hutches are also slain, together with a number 
of hens, and the family continue their lamentation while the blood soaks into the 
earth. The women sit down in front of the hutches, weeping loudly, and begin 
to smear themselves with blood. The small children and the babies are also dipped 
in the blood. Formerly human sacrifices were offered, being killed in a similar slow 
way, in order to serve the soul of the deceased in the other world. After the 
slaughtering, the animals are dragged to the river bank, where they are cleaned and 
cut up, everyone receiving a part, which he will cook himself. For a time the 
kampong is busy preparing the banquet, which is held at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at which much ¢tuak is drunk. Then the dancing begins, and games 
are played. The second day there is more dancing, and more games, and the feast 
comes to an end. The poles are well fixed in the earth, and henceforth they will 
receive no more attention ; the dead man has received the honour due to him. 

Among the Tebidah-Kayan, and other tribes in the Kayan district, cremation 
is still the rule ; contrary to other Dayaks, who bury the dead after having put them 
in coffins. An important point to be noted is that no corpse may be cremated while 
the padi is growing, for this would ruin the whole harvest, it is pemali, and one must 
wait until the crops have been gathered. 

Among the Tebidahs the cremation, which is a very simple ceremony, takes 
place on the second day after death. The coffin is put on a pyre, which is lit, during 
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the lamenting of the relatives. When the fire has died out the nearest relatives of 
the dead man—for all others this is pali—assemble the remains of the body, which 
they place in a tempajan. Curiously enough, this latter with its contents is simply 
cast, without any ceremony or order, on to a heap of other similar tempajans. This 
spot is a sacred place, in which no tree or bush may be cut. After this, a period of 
pali follows for the whole kampong, during which the usual rules and prohibitions 
have to be observed—not to sound drum or gong, not to play musical instruments, 
nor to, call or sing aloud. The killing of a cow or buffalo brings this period to an 
end. 


The funeral described above is unique in Borneo. Among the other tribes of 
the Kayan district cremation is the rule, although burial in the earth is not uncommon. 
During a man’s lifetime he is at liberty to choose how he will be disposed of. After 
the cremation the remains of the body are put in a little chest, or in a tempajan, and 
deposited on top of a mortuary pole in the neighbourhood of the kampong. This 
chest is known as sandoy, and serves for a whole family. The prohibitions during 
the pali are like those of the Tebidahs. 


Among the people of the Upper Melawi cremation is unknown. Here the 
bodies are simply put into a coffin, and this may either be buried in the ground or 
deposited above the ground under a rough shelter, in the forest. In each case the 
result is the same—after several years only the bones remain. These are put in a 
chest or tempajan and placed on a pole, as previously described. This, of course, 
is accompanied by a feast. 

H. Bakker, in his essay already referred to, ‘‘ Het Rijk Sanggau,’’*! relates how 
after a death in the kampong the entire village entered into a state of pali. The 
corpse is dressed in new clothes, wrapped in a mat, and carried by a few of the men 
to the forest, where it is buried. The weapons of the deceased, and a tempajan, 
are placed on the grave. The Dayaks believe that these will serve the dead man in 
the next life. Formerly slaves were killed on the grave, for the same reason. A 
feast follows the funeral, while the whole kampong remains in isolation for four days. 
and even after these four days the women are still not allowed to wear decorations, 
No musical instruments may be played, and the dead man is loudly lamented, 
often by hired mourners. 

J. F. Later gives particulars of funeral customs among the people of Landak in 
south Borneo*”?: while a corpse is being carried out of the house, both Dayaks and 
Malays, taking some water in their mouths, spit it out in the direction of the coffin. 
After the death of a member of the kampong, no one may take any meat out of the 
meat tempajans for three days. Asa rule the grave is in the forest, but not far away 
from the kampong. Food, drink, and the necessities for smoking, are left by the 
grave, for the dead man’s use. While preparing a Jaday, or dry rice field, a small 


%1In Tydschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 29, 1884, pp. 416-517. 


22 “‘ Godsdienst en Volksgebruiken bij de inheemsche bevolking van Landak,” in Tydschrift 
voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 67, 1927, pp. 122-123. 
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plot of one yard square is fenced off. In this a few padi and djagung grains are sown, 
together with some vegetables, as a sign that the dead man is not forgotten. This 
little plot is his aday. A period of pali, lasting seven days, follows death; the 
relatives of the deceased may not sing for a month, nor eat anything sour for a week, 
neither may they fell any wood in preparation for a laday. 


A. H. A. Agerbeek, for the Dayaks in the Pinoh country, writes**: The body is 
put into a coffin, which has the shape of a boat, to take the soul of the dead person 
to the land of the dead. This coffin, or ship, has a dragon’s head attached to the 
prow and a dragon’s tail to its stern, and two wings on either side. 


The coffin remains above the earth for eight or ten days. When the death has 
been made known, friends and neighbours come to watch near the dead person. 
After four or five days some friends, wearing animal masks, come together before the 
mortuary house. They should be unrecognizable ; they halloo and wave a bamboo 
rattle. One of the members of the family invites the masked people to come inside, 
and offers them food. The latter accept it, and eat it in a lonely place, as they may 
not be recognized. This ceremony is repeated every evening as long as the corpse is 
above the earth. 


When the resources of the family are exhausted an announcement is made that 
the body will be buried. The masked people appear again, and perform a dance 
before the house. When they are tired, they enter the house and try to take the 
coffin away, as they are supposed to be the slaves of the deceased. The relatives 
oppose this action, but finally give up their opposition, and the masked people carry 
the coffin to the grave. When the relatives ask: ‘‘ Where is your mask? ”’ they 
answer: “ We have hung it there, in order that it may be a slave to the dead man.” 
After this, all proceed to the mortuary house, where the chief declares that, owing to 
this death, the kampong will be pali for three months ; no gong may be sounded, no 
one may call aloud in the kampong, and no one dressed in red and yellow may enter 
the house. As a sign that the house is declared pali, rattan is strung over the steps 
leading to the house. After three months it is announced that the corpse will be 
exhumed. The masked people reappear, being painted all over for this occasion. 
A platform, shaped like a ship, is prepared, and the coffin is placed upon it. A large 
fire is made, which burns everything, leaving only a little ash. This is collected and 
put in a small tempajan, which is put ina sandoy. The latter consists of one pole on 
which are carved figures of animals, and at the top of which is placed a shallow 
wooden box, in which the tempajan is deposited. Two wooden figures are carved, 
one representing the dead person and the other his or her wife or husband. If the 
dead man is well-to-do, a pantar is erected, which is crowned with a wooden bird, its 
beak pointed in the direction of the enemy against whom a head-hunting expedition 
would formerly have been held. The erection of such a pantar is very costly; a 
cow or buffalo has to be killed and all the people of the kampong invited for a meal. 


23°’ Enkele gebruiken van de Dajaksche bevolking der Pinoehlanden,” in Tydschrift voor 
de Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 51, 1909. 
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When the meal is over the chief sounds a gong to signify the end of the pemali period, 

M. A. Bouman, in his “ Ethnographical Notes of the Upper Kapuas Region. 
West Borneo,’’*4 gives his observations of funeral customs in this district, which are 
somewhat different to those already described. Among the Bukats—one of the 
oldest tribes—it is customary to declare pali the place where one of them died, 
and this goes far to dissuade them from living in kampongs together. Formerly, 
they used to live in rough temporary shelters in the forest ; for a few years they have 
been building long Dayak houses, as a result of government pressure. They deposit 
their dead in hollows in the rock, or under a high tree in the forest. Formerly they 
left a dying person entirely alone, and fled hastily from the settlement, leaving the 
houses to fall into ruin. 

Among the Ulu Ayers who belong to the Ott Danum group the mortuary poles 
are set up at the tiwah (the final funeral feast). The Ulu Ayers, like many other 
Dayak tribes, have a double funeral. The corpse is provisionally buried until the 
family have saved up enough to provide a feast for the whole kampong. On this 
occasion the sandoys (places where the bones are deposited, and which are found all 
round the houses) are renovated. When the feast is given, the bones, which are 
dug up, are moved into such a depository. Human sacrifices were still offered 
fifty-five to sixty years ago, particularly at the funeral feasts of chiefs, the victim 
being a slave bought from another district. He or she was imprisoned and well fed 
for a few days before the feast. On the day he was tied to the pole, where women and 
children wounded him with spears. Only when he was exhausted by the loss of 
blood some old warriors would despatch him by cutting off his head. The body was 
buried and the head laid in the grave of the chief. 

The fact that a dead body is disposed of in various ways among different tribes, 
and even in more than one way in a single tribe, is confirmed by the following,only 
a few out of many examples are given: 

“The disposal of the dead by the burning of the body appears to be a custom 
confined to the Land Dayaks. In western Sarawak the custom of burning the dead 
is universal ; in the districts near the Samarahan they are indifferently (it is a matter 
of indifference whether they are) burnt or buried, and when the Sadong is reached 
the custom of cremation ceases, the Dayaks of the last river being in the habit of 
burying their dead. . . Among the Silakau, the Lara, and the true Lundu tribes, the 
bodies of the elders and rich are burned, while the others are buried. . . ’’5 

““ Those who die an unnatural death, e.g. in battle, through suicide or in child- 
birth, are not given the same funeral ceremonies as other people ; they are buried in 
a separate place, away from the other dead members of the community. . .” 

Funeral Prohibitions, among which is the closing of the house to all strangers, 
exist among several tribes: ‘‘ The hill tribes have the custom of pamoli, or taboo, 
which on certain occasions they enforce with great strictness : they close their houses 


%4In Tydschrift voor de Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 44, 1924, pp. 173-195. 
25 Spencer St. John, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 163, 165. 
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to all strangers, and no one can go inside under the penalty of death. Some burn, 
others bury, their dead. . .’’** Many other funeral customs prevail. 

In Sir Hugh Low’s time there was a taboo among the Sea Dayaks called Pamali 
Mati: ‘‘. . . It is on a house, and on everything in it, for twelve days after the 
decease of any person belonging to it; during this time no one who is not an 
inhabitant of the dwelling can enter it, nor are the persons usually residing in it 
allowed to speak to such, nor can anything, on any pretence whatever, be removed 
from it until after the twelve days of the prohibition be expired: its conclusion is 
marked by the death of a fowl or a pig, according to the circumstances of the 
family. . .’’2? 

“When a death occurs among the Undups the entire village abstains from out- 
door labour, and remains at home for seven days in the case of a male, for three days 
in that of a female, and for one in that of an infant. During the mourning, none of 
them sleep in their rooms, but on the open verandah ; I believe this is to allow the 
spirit to have free access into the room. The immediate relatives of the deceased are 
confined to their own apartments for three days, on the first of which they have to 
wail for the dead, and on the second and third of which the hired wailers, at a plate 
a head, perform this office for them. Betel and rice are denied them, and the wailing 
is repeated at certain intervals until the gawai antu. 


“Tf the deceased be a married man the widow may not leave her room for 
seven days, so(everything she requires is brought to her; she wails for her dead 
husband morning and evening : she may not marry again until after the gawai antu ; 
if she do so she is fined for adultery and desertion just as if her husband were alive ; 
she is considered by custom as still belonging to him until freed from him by the 
performance of the last rites of the gawai antu ; and every infidelity on her part, 
if discovered, is visited by the relatives with a pecuniary penalty ; and they are not 
slow to resent anything in her conduct which can be construed as a slur upon his 
memory.’’2° 

The official ending of the mourning customs at the funeral feast is interesting : 
“‘ Earlier in the night comes the formal putting off of mourning.’ The nearest male 
relation is habited in an old loin-cloth, or trousers ; these are slit through and taken 
away, and the man assumes a better and finer garment ; a bit of hair from each side 
of the head is cut off and thrown away. In case of female relations, some of the 
rattan rings which they wear around their waists are cut through and set aside, and 
they now resume the use of personal ornaments. This action is represented as a 
last farewell to the dead. . .’’® F 

The customs are similar among the Kayans of central Borneo, as described by 
Hose and McDougall in The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 


26 McDougall, T.E.S., II, 32. 

27 Sir Hugh Low, Sarawak, its Inhabitants and Productions, London, 1848, p. 260. 
28 Crossland, Mission Life, 1874, p. 543; Mrs. Chambers, Gosp. Miss., 1859, pp. 67-68. 
*® Ling Roth, op. cit., Part I, p. 209. 
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Finally, in central Celebes, according to G.W.W.C., Baron von Hoevell, in his 
essay “‘ Todjo, Posso and Sausu ’’: The deceased are dressed in bark cloths—the 
usual dress of the living—men with their weapons, ef cetera, at their side, chiefs 
wearing full warrior dress, women in their ornaments. They are deposited under a 
shelter in the forest, outside the Rampong. After a year or longer—this depending 
on the time needed to collect the necessities for a feast—the coffins are reopened, the 
bones collected, put in smaller chests, and buried. 


Immediately after death a public judgment is held over the dead man, in which 
all the people take part and may give their opinion as to whether the deceased 
deserves an honest funeral or not. If the judgment appears to be adverse, the corpse 
is buried without the slightest ceremony, exactly “like an animal.” This, however, 
is a very rare occurrence, although the slightest dishonesty on the dead man’s part 
would go far towards securing it. No one may inherit from a person who has been 
forbidden an honest funeral, for his possessions are destroyed ; nor may a man have 
a final funeral until all his debts are paid. 

E. A. Nobele,*! for the district of Malkale, also in Celebes, says that among these 
people, as among so many others, the cult of the dead plays a very important part. 
The Toradjas of Malkale fear their dead just as much as their gods. According to 
them, the object of the funeral feast is to give the soul sufficient sustenance for its 
existence in the land of the dead, in the absence of which the surviving relatives would 
suffer damage, either personally or to their belongings. 

For this reason, numerous buffaloes and pigs are killed at the funeral feast. 
The ceremonies surrounding this feast are extremely complicated and varied. Only 
important families, however, celebrate the funeral feast according to the adat regula- 
tions. One may choose from several ways of celebrating it; the two main ways, 
however, being the papa lima and the papa pitu. In one instance of the latter, 
which lasted six days, as soon as death was imminent relatives of the dying man 
who did not live in the same house were warned. Soon after the death the body was 
washed and dressed in its best clothes and ornaments, the latter being mostly of gold. 
The dead man’s kris was also laid beside him. At meal-times food was brought to 
the mouth of the deceased, for the soul was believed to linger in the body. After 
being dressed, the body was wrapped in an enormous quantity of white cloth and 
then laid on the floor in the middle of the house. All kinds of food, barring rice, 
were laid near its feet, together with all the accessories for betel chewing, and also a 
piece of bamboo filled with twak. All day long relatives and friends wept aloud. 
From the day of the death a woman was appointed to watch the dead person and to 
cook the food for his soul—this task being hereditary in a certain family. After 
from twelve days to a month, the body was wrapped up in fresh masses of cloth. 


%°In Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, deel 35, 1891-93, 
Pp. 23 seq. 

31‘ Memorie van overgave betreffende de onderafdeeling Malkale, van den aftredenden 
gezaghebber bij het binnenlandsch bestruur,” in Tydschrift voor de Indische Taal-, Land-en 
Volkenkunde, deel 66, 1926, p. 38 seq. 
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Speaking generally, the relatives may not eat rice after the death. At the first 
funeral feast the widow or widower of a ruling family is enclosed in a bamboo cage for 
five days, during which time he or she may not leave it to put foot upon the ground, 
nor eat anything but coconut, Jangkuas and tuak. When temporary balais have been 
built in the kampong—sometimes as many as fifty or sixty being erected—and 
sufficient padi has been pounded, the feast may begin. 

Each day has its own programme. The first day is called: ‘‘ The driving away 
of sleep,” i.e. the sleep of the people who have watched by the corpse. A buffalo is 
killed in the morning, the meat cut up and divided, but it must remain uncooked. 
Part of it is offered to the spirits and the rest divided among the youths and girls 
present. Then a black buffalo, which has been tethered to a pole, is attacked with 
sickles and is killed. The relatives of the dead man may not eat this meat, because 
of the popular belief that the soul of the deceased will be conducted out of the 
kampong on the back of this buffalo. During the day more buffaloes are killed, 
varying from three to twelve, according to the social standing and wealth of the 
dead man. 


The second day is known as “ the day of rest,” i.e. rest from the slaughter of 
animals. In the morning the relatives kill a solitary pig; in the afternoon guests 
arrive with gifts of live pigs, and food of all kinds—always excepting rice. Throughout 
the feast important visitors are received by a male relative of the dead person, and 
are offered betel by eight or twelve beautifully-dressed young women. In the 
evening, another pig is killed. 
The third day is called ‘‘ the wrapping of the body.” This is done while the sun 
is at its height, the body being wrapped in new cloth, which is sewn together. 


While the wrappings of the corpse are sewn a buffalo is killed. 


On the fourth day a bamboo platform is built, under which buffaloes are killed, 
and upon which the meat is cut into pieces and left. From this place it is thrown to 
the people. During the morning two pigs are slaughtered and the platform is daubed 
with their blood. Five buffaloes are slaughtered during the afternoon. 

The fifth day is called “ the climax of the feast.’’ In the morning two pigs are 
killed, one of which must be the offering of the widow or widower, whilst it is essential 
that the second pig be black. In the afternoon two buffaloes are killed, and it is pali 
to skin them. Most visitors appear on this day, and even more buffaloes may be 
killed by the family or by their friends. Pigs, also, are killed in great numbers. 

On the last day, the corpse is moved from the centre of the house to the south 
wall, and covered with more cloth, often with red cotton. A buffalo and many pigs 
are sacrificed on the sixth day. The relatives and members of the household, who 
from the day of death have not been allowed to eat any cooked food, are now released 
from this pal. Two men and one woman, however—the latter a relative—must go 
on fasting for four days longer, when a buffalo and some pigs will be killed and the 
clothes of the mourners made black. After this, the relatives and members of the 
household may not wear hats or sell earthen cooking pots for a month, and during 
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this time the men cover their heads with a black cloth, while the women hang it 
loosely from their heads. 


The corpse remains where it is until the second feast, which may be in two to 
three months, or even after a few years. In preparation for this feast an effigy is 
made, a wooden horse and a bier on which are supported the effigy and the horse ; 
the bier being shaped like a rice barn. Furthermore, a mortuary house is made on 
the site where the feast will be held ; usually in or near the kampong, and stones are 
dragged there, to which the buffaloes will be tied. The actual feast is as follows : 
The first day, ‘‘ the awakening.”” Early in the morning the dead person is supposed 
to be woken up by shots of a gun and the sounding of a gong. The effigy is stood up 
and the skeleton of the deceased is again enveloped in new white cotton cloth. A 
buffalo and a pig are killed, and the bones are moved to the rice barn, under the floor 
of which a second bier stands ready. The remains are placed in a cylindrical bamboo 
vessel, and this is deposited on the bier. Here it remains for three days, during 
which time the vessel is covered with figures of gold-leaf. On the fourth day the 
bamboo is placed before the mortuary house and the dead man is taken in procession 
to the mortuary house, amid loud cheering. 


First come the warrior dancers in thejr finest garb of war, with all their decora- 
tions, after them the watchers, then the three buffaloes already mentioned, the first 
two being decorated. They are followed by the widow or widower, the children who 
watched by the body—these last carried in litters, which are covered with black 
cloth. Finally comes the bier with the remains, preceded by the wooden effigy and 
the horse. Some buffaloes are taken along in this procession, a few of them being 
decorated. When the remains of the dead person have been taken into the mortuary 
house the buffaloes are killed and the meat divided, chiefly among the members of 
the tribal houses. 


The fifth day is the climax of the feast. In the morning two pigs are killed, one 
belonging to the widow or widower, and one black one. Two buffaloes are slain and 
one is set free so that everyone may hack it to pieces. This is followed by the further 
sacrifice of six or more buffaloes. In the evening all the relatives kill a pig, and this 
is cut up, roasted in bamboo, and laid in a small basket. Each one of the children 
and grandchildren carries such a basket and torch and walks round the mortuary 
house. 


On the sixth day the corpse is moved to the family vault—usually cut in a steep 
rock. With cheers, the remains are moved thence in a litter shaped like a rice barn, 
and preceded by a wooden doll on a wooden horse. A black buffalo and many pigs 
are led in the procession, and these are killed before the grave. A low-crowned 
bamboo hat is taken for the deceased, and eating utensils. The body is put into the 
open space, which is closed with a shutter, the bamboo hat is hung in front of it, and 
near it are placed the wooden doll and the eating utensils. The bier and the wooden 
horse are also placed close by. Finally, the sacrificial animals are killed and sacrificed 
to the soul of the dead man and the datas. On this day the funeral feast comes to 
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an end, except for a few sacrifices to be brought by the nearest relatives, and attended 
by no other members of the community. 


Four days after the final funeral they must once more blacken their clothes, on 
which occasion one buffalo and a number of pigs are killed. About the same time 
the black head cloth is fastened more tightly round the head, and three or four pigs 
are killed in the house of the deceased. Part of the meat is taken to the grave on 
the same day ; part of it is taken three or four days later. 


After six days the younger relatives may eat rice for the first time, which event 
is accompanied by the killing of a pig ; the others must wait for another few days. 
On the fixed day a buffalo and several pigs are killed and some rice is placed in the 
house on the spot where the dead body rested before the funeral. Every few days for 
the following month some sacrifices are brought, and when this period is over the 
funeral feast also comes to an end for the nearest relatives, after a few days of 
celebrations and sacrifices. 


Only for members of the ruling families are these prolonged and costly ceremonies 
held. 


When examining funeral customs in Borneo we are struck by the complexity 
and variety of the customs and ceremonies surrounding death. It is our task not 
only to discover the uniformity underlying this variety and complexity, but also to 
explain, if possible, the relation between a group of frequently-recurring beliefs and 
practices and the social system of the society in which they occur. 

Robert Hertz, in his theory on the collective representation of death,*® offers 
an explanation of funeral customs which he summarizes in the following words : 
““.. . death is, under normal conditions, a temporal exclusion of the individual 
from human society, which has the effect of letting him pass from the visible society of 
the living to the invisible society of the ancestors. Mourning was originally the 
necessary participation of the survivors in the mortuary condition of their relative. 
It lasts as long as this condition lasts . . . Death as a social phenomenon consists of 
the double work of mental separation and aggregation. . .”’ : 


This is clearly borne out by the funeral customs existing among the various 
Dayak tribes in Borneo and among the peoples of central Celebes. The separation 
is brought about by the numerous prohibitions imposed by the community on those 
who stand in intimate relation to the dead person, i.e. his relatives, those who live 
in the same house, or belong to the same village unit. These are separated from the 
rest of the community by not being allowed to partake of the ordinary food, e.g., rice ; 
by being forbidden to do the ordinary work on the rice fields, to wear the usual 
clothing and decorations, to take part in the common rejoicings ; thus to share in 
the condition of the deceased, at least for some time. Sometimes the whole village 


32“ Contribution & une étude sur la representation collective de la mort,” in l’Année 
Sociologique, No. X, 1906-7. 
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is isolated—for instance at the final funeral, when the river is closed, thus depriving 
villages of their normal means of communication. The separation may even be 
carried so far that the closest relatives of the dead person are not even allowed to 
leave the house. In Celebes, among the Toradjas of Malkale, this goes to the length 
of confining the widow or widower in a wicker cage, from which he or she may not 
stir for several days. 


The body of the deceased is taken out of the house, or in the cases where it 
remains there, is screened off and thus separated from its surroundings. Very often 
this separation is symbolically expressed by pouring out water as the body leaves the 
house, and by certain purification rites, most often the taking of a bath after the 
funeral. Sometimes—though this is not very common in Malaya—by leaving the 
house, or even the village, when a death has taken place. These are only a few of 
the numerous separation rites. 

The aggregation is expressed on the occasions of the many feasts and ceremonies 
held in common, at which the remains of the deceased are assembled with those of 
the rest of the dead members of his family, and his nearest relatives are again united 
with the rest of the community, all the mourning prohibitions coming to an end at 
the feast of the final funeral. 

In most cases, though not always, a period of transition exists, marked by a 
provisional and final funeral. This may be of very long duration, or it may be short, 
or even practically non-existent, as in the comparatively rare cases where the body is 
cremated very soon after death. It is particularly during this period that the 
mourning customs are most stringent ; in addition, during the period following upon 
a death the relatives continue for a certain length of time to fulfil their normal duties 
to the deceased by providing him, for instance, with food. 


Remarkable as a social phenomenon are also the numerous sacrifices offered at 
the final funeral. These remind us in some ways of the practice known as potlach 
among the North American Indians, a ceremonial distribution of goods on a given 
occasion, such as the building of a house, by which distribution the social relations 
between members of two opposite clans or groups are renewed and intensified. 


So far as the ethnographical accounts available allowed us to observe, the many 
sacrifices which are offered at a funeral, particularly at the final funeral, are made in 
a given order and according to certain numbers. The sacrifices are not only provided 
as a funeral sacrifice and distributed to the community by the givers of the feast, but 
a large proportion of the animals to be offered are contributed by those who take 
part in the feast as guests, among whom are members of neighbouring villages. 
Unfortunately, the actual share of the individual guest, or group of guests, in the 
provision of sacrificial animals has not been accurately described anywhere, and this 
would be well worth investigation by future ethnographers. 


Finally, there is a definite relation between funeral rites and the rites surrounding 
birth, although a funeral will bring a whole community together, contrary to a birth. 
Similar prohibitions exist on both occasions: prohibitions, for instance, to exclude 
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the parents and the yet unborn child from the rest of the community ; ceremonies 
which introduce or reintroduce both the newborn baby and its parents into that 
community. As Robert Hertz has formulated it: “ Death is a transition of the 
individual from the visible society of the living to the invisible society of the dead. 
Birth causes the same transition, though in a reverse sense. The individual leaves 
the invisible and mysterious world and enters the society of the living.” 


Society has to adjust itself to both these changes, and this it does by creating a 
transitional period between these two succeeding conditions. 


ELIZABETH ALLARD. 
(To be continued) 








